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Foreword 


Tae teaching of language and literature 
can be a potent means of nourishing the 
democratic appreciation of each human 
being as an individual, unobscured by any 
group label—racial, religious, national, 
social, or economic—which may be applied 
to him. To this thesis the present issue of 
the English Journal is devoted. The fulfil- 
ment of these potentialities of the Eng- 
lish classroom is a responsibility more 
crucial than ever before. The atomic 
bomb has shocked us into awareness of 
the life-and-death urgency of many long- 
present and basic moral problems of our 
age. Peace abroad must be reinforced by 
moral solidarity at home. The existence 
of widespread habits of prejudiced feel- 
ing and behavior toward many groups in 
America is recognized as one of the vital 
threats to the health of our democracy. 
The ultimate cure will depend on the re- 
shaping of many factors—social, politi- 
cal, and economic—in our society; but to 
all spheres of American education falls a 
major task—that of helping American 
youth to free themselves from prejudice 
and to become capable of creating to- 
gether in mutual respect a society of free 


men. 
The term “‘intercultural education” 

has come to be associated with this effort 

to establish wholesome attitudes toward 





the many groups in our society. The 
term is unfortunate, for it may suggest 
the existence of utterly distinct cultures 
in America rather than a single but 
pluralistic American culture, including a 
broad range of individual and group dif- 
ferences within its framework. The cur- 
rency of a new term should not, at any 
rate, mislead us into thinking that we 
are promulgating a new concept of the 
teaching of English or adding a new sub- 
ject to the province of English. We are 
merely, under stress of urgent necessity, 
seeking to do better what we have en- 
deavored to do all along. We have sought 
to help our students acquire the power 
of using language as an instrument for 
understanding themselves and others, as 
a medium for co-operating effectively 
with their fellow-men. We have striven 
to transmit a living sense of literature, to 
develop in our students the capacity to 
respond to all that the work of art can 
give in heightened sensitivity to the 
quality and value of temperaments and 
ways of life different from their own. 
Only as these aims permeate our daily 
teaching of English, only in the context 
of the pervasive inculcation of demo- 
cratic attitudes and a humane sense of 
values, does the special theme of this 
issue take on meaning. If we concentrate 
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here on the subject of the relations 
among individuals of diverse group 
origins, it is only to explore the applica- 
tion of our generally accepted aims to 
this problem. 

Recognition of the important role of 
the English teacher in this crisis is re- 
flected in the generous response of our 
distinguished authors to the invitation 
to participate in this symposium. Thom- 
as Mann heartens us for the task before 
us and speaks to us out of his profound 
knowledge of the powers of language and 
literature for good and for evil. The 
underlying theme of this issue is de- 
veloped by Horace Kallen, who more 
than thirty years ago challenged the 
gray conformism of the melting-pot 
image and offered the pioneering symbol 
of an orchestration of differences. He 
evokes for us the diversity within unity 
which is the American pattern. We per- 
ceive that the very diversity which is the 
creative principle in American life is 
made possible by a unifying faith in the 
dignity and value of the individual, a 
unifying aspiration toward equality of 
opportunity and freedom for all. Helen 
Papashvily, through the medium of her 
art, brings home to us the intimate values 
of the American’s participation in the 
riches of many ‘‘worlds.”’ From the high- 
school student Noble Oyanagi we re- 
ceive heart-warming testimony of the 
readiness of American youth to live in 
the American spirit. 

Ruth Benedict, whose anthropological 
works have widely extended understand- 
ing of the facts and fallacies about race, 
and Ernst Kris, eminent psychiatrist, 
provide the scientific approach to racism 
and the psychology of prejudice, without 
which our efforts might become futilely 
expended good will. 

James T. Farrell not only invigorates 
our sense of literature as an emotionally 


charged revelation of the human mean- 
ing of the “social problems’’ about which 
we so glibly speak; he also places the 
question of the human cost of group 
prejudice squarely within the broader 
question of the economic and social 
values in our society which impede 
rounded personal fulfilment for all indi- 
viduals, of all classes and groups. Similar- 
ly, Alain Locke stresses the need for 
treating the literature of any minority 
group in its relation to, and as part of, 
the main stream of American literature. 
Edna Ferber reminds us that, through 
knowledge of one another, our sense of 
differences may become, not a barrier, 
but a bond of understanding. 

The articles which follow bring us 
even more directly into the English 
classroom. Lou La Brant illuminates the 
ways in which language affects atti- 
tudes toward people. Margaret Heaton 
shows how literature—not as texts on 
which to moralize, but through the 
imaginative insights it offers—can foster 
the development of a sense of individuals 
as complex human personalities. Charles 
K. Cummings, Jr., illustrates by specific 
cases the kind of understanding needed 
for the tactful guidance of students 
toward sound human relations. Mrs. 
Smiley’s survey of teachers’ reports of 
work in intercultural education in vari- 
ous parts of the country demonstrates 
that our responsibilities can be fulfilled 
in the normal course of the English pro- 
gram. This account should be read in the 
light of the guiding ideas provided by 
the preceding articles and by Marion 
Edman’s concluding analysis of pitfalls 
and possibilities. 

Our aim, as Hawthorne phrased it, 
is to keep unbroken “the magnetic 
chain of humanity’’—to efface the bar- 
riers between man and man. To com- 
bat group prejudice, we must transcend 
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the habit of thinking mainly in terms of 
groups. Otherwise, in our eagerness to 
defend the group, we may, as effectively 
as those who are prejudiced, imprison 
the individual within his group. For 
it is the opportunity to live in many 
worlds at once that insures the ultimate 
freedom of the individual American to be 
an individual. 

On behalf of the Committee on Inter- 
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cultural Relations, I wish to thank the 
Editor for opening the pages of the Eng- 
lish Journal to us and for his hearty 
co-operation. We are indebted also to the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews for its generous and unrestricting 
sponsorship of this issue. 


LovIsE M. ROSENBLATT 
Guest Editor 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


A Message from Thomas Mann 


I; Is a pleasure and a privilege for me 
to contribute a few words to the number 
of the English Journal that will be dedi- 
cated to the great subject of racial and 
religious tolerance. 

It is truly a beautiful and generous 
idea which is to be the basis of this issue: 
the idea that the study of literature, 
‘“‘not as texts for moralizing, but through 
the imaginative insights it offers,” can 
help young people to overcome preju- 
dices which are in contradiction to hu- 
man dignity and the respect of the in- 
dividual. This confidence in the cathartic 
effect of literature is good and noble. One 
may indeed talk of a cleansing, redeem- 
ing effect of literature; one may say that 
it razes out passions through the mind 
and by the word; that it is the road to 
understanding and love. One may right- 
fully see in literature the strong pillar of 
peace and understanding, the great pro- 
moter of human improvement—attri- 
butes which are connected with its essen- 
tially critical character. An art whose in- 
strument is language will always create 
works that are critical to a high degree, 
because language itself is a critique of 
life: by creating, it names, it strikes, it 
labels and judges, and it possesses the 





power to inspire shame of low passions 
unworthy of a developed humanity. 

Literature has often worked in that 
way, but one must admit that it does not 
necessarily do so. The mind has frequent- 
ly played another role on earth—a role 
opposed to peace and a civilized moral- 
ity. The tendency to perversion is not 
foreign to the mind—the inclination to 
turn against itself, to deride itself, and 
to take sides against itself with the crude 
forces of existence, of power, of glowing 
but brutal vitality. The mind may find 
an ecstatic satisfaction in this self-re- 
nunciation which far removes it from its 
natural role on earth: to represent good- 
ness, peace, liberty, and democracy. It 
forgets in such cases that there is an idea 
which binds it to real human life and its 
political and social interests—an idea 
which should prevent it from indulging 
in romantic self-gratification in a purely 
abstract sphere. I mean the idea of re- 
sponsibility. The mind should always 
feel responsible toward life, and, because 
of a pragmatism which deserves no dis- 
paragement, it should be put at the serv- 
ice of life and mankind. 

The horrible experiences of our life- 
time have led us to this knowledge, to 
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this new morality; for it is undeniable 
that ideas, daring but irresponsible ideas, 
prepared the way for an evil that became 
overpowering and which is even today 
by no means divested of all might. 

The evil whose name we all know is at 
home in the whole world and is by no 
means unknown to our great country 
with its happy history. Utilizing the dif- 
ficulties of a period of transition, it boldly 
raises its head among us and tries to gain 
ground by declaring that America is not 
a democracy but a republic—a mere 
form, that is, which can be filled with any 
contents—even with fascism. Hitler- 
Germany was also a republic and even 
claimed to be democratic, to represent 
the most perfect and modern form of de- 
mocracy. And yet to apply the word “de- 
mocracy”’ to Hitler’s “‘ Third Reich” was 
a monstrous abuse—but such abuse of 
well-sounding words is quite popular 
these days. Also the word “‘freedom”’ to- 
day is often misused in that way, name- 
ly, by economic reactionaries who mean 
approximately its opposite when using 
the word. 

What we call “fascism” and what is 
always connected with racial discrimina- 
tion, oppression of minorities, and en- 
mity to foreigners, is an unhappy mix- 
ture of an alphabetical lack of litera- 
ture and a feeling of morbid hatred which 
hardly cares what its object is, if only it 
can defame, persecute, and possibly tor- 
ture and kill. It is a murderous mixture 
of a strongly psychopathic nature. In 


difficult and confusing times like ours, 
many people succumb to slight psychic 
defects; and, if these unite with stupid- 
ity, the result is intolerance and blind 
cruelty, with all their familiar character- 
istics, which can be observed in the ad- 
herents of fascist doctrines. These people 
consider their ideas to be “political,” 
while in reality they are only the result 
of ignorance poisoned with hatred. 

The racial idea, taken personally and 
individually, is the aristocratism of 
misery, a wretched honor-and-rank sub- 
stitute for the poor in spirit who can still 
feel noble by saying: “‘ Though I am no- 
body, I am still no Jew and no Negro.” 
On a big and international scale, the 
racial idea, this ‘‘modern”’ form of na- 
tionalism, serves as a means of justifica- 
tion for all imperialistic aggressiveness 
and for the oppression and enslavement 
of ‘inferior races.”’ This is the role played 
by the racial idea in Germany, and there 
is no doubt that it can never and no- 
where play a different role. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
especially those who are intrusted with 
the education of our youth in this coun- 
try possess or acquire full insight into 
this enormous danger of false racial ideas. 
Therefore, the English Journal is render- 
ing a great service with its serious efforts 
at enlightenment. I can only repeat that 
it is an honor and a satisfaction to me to 
support the editors in their endeavors 
with these necessarily fragmentary re- 
marks. 
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Of the American Spirit 


An Open Letter to Teachers of English 


HORACE M. KALLEN‘ 


Fellow-teachers: 


It is an ancient platitude that a 
people’s arts express its spirit and ex- 
emplify its genius far more reliably than 
any other achievement of a national 
enterprise. Particularly its literary arts. 
For the medium of the orator, the poet, 
the story-teller, the playwright, the 
essayist, and the philosopher is language. 
And is not language alike a people’s most 
intimate and most general means of 
communication? Is it not the surest and 
easiest linking of their diversities and the 
manifest expression of their together- 
ness? Have not peoples’ languages been 
celebrated as unique enfleshments of 
their past experiences and present as- 
pirations, as the breath of their lives, the 
vehicles of their characters, and the sub- 
limations of their works and ways? 

Patriots have exalted the languages of 
their lands no less than patrioteers, 
making speech the mark of kith and kind 
and pronunciation the password which 
reveals the comrade and exposes the 
alien. The barbarian is the man who does 
not ‘‘speak the same language”’ as you. 
In your language he can only stutter, 
and that which he stutters is shibboleth, a 
saying as different, as foreign, as inferior 
and corrupt as he is himself. The Greeks, 


* Dean of the Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science and professor of philosophy and psy- 
chology at the New School for Social Research; au- 
thor of Culture and Democracy in the United States, 
Art and Freedom, and numerous other works. 





the Hebrews, the Romans, the Chris- 
tians, both papist and Protestant, and 
the racists, both totalitarian and pre- 
totalitarian, had all their own ways of 
shutting out and cutting off those fami- 
lies of mankind who did not and would 
not “speak the same language.’ Let 
their prophets be Plato or Aristotle or an 
Elohist writer or Paul of Tarsus or Pio 
Nono or Fichte or Gobineau or Dr. 
Simms or Richard Wagner or Dr. Nott 
or Henry Adams or Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain or Madison Grant or Os- 
wald Spengler or Alfred Rosenberg or 
Adolf Hitler or a president of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution: 
all agree, each according to his kind, 
that race is destiny, that destiny is good 
tidings, that good tidings has its au- 
thentic tongue and word, and that they 
and they alone are the elect into whose 
keeping tongue and word have been 
given. Let another undertake them, and 
they are corrupted. The Nazis consum- 
mated this fantastic wish-thinking with 
a maxim which only they could conjure 
up: “When a Jew speaks German, he 
lies.”’ But true believers of every such cult 
claim for their being and its language 
and letters a homogeneity, a purity, a 
superiority, a power, and a record of 
achievement they deny to other men’s. 
The history of culture abounds in such 
compensatory faiths, which exalt the ex- 
pression of this or that religion or na- 
tionality or class or “race’’ over all the 
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other works and ways of mankind. The 
disposition to these faiths is native in 
every heart and conforms our sciences of 
man and nature and our arts and letters 
to its prejudice. Even a war for survival 
such as World War II did not overcome 
it. Although the United Nations, of 
which the United States is one member, 
consists of black men and brown men 
and red men more numerous than white; 
of Communists and Confucians and 
Buddhists and Mohammedans and Par- 
sees and Sikhs and Bahais and agnostics 
and atheists and many other faiths and 
cultures, as well as Judaism, Catholi- 
cism, and the Protestantisms, a Harvard 
philosopher vaticinated about the moral 
superiority of ‘‘democratic Christian 
society,’ and clergymen everywhere 
about the incomparable superiority of 
‘“Judaeo-Christian culture.” I am not 
sure that these oracles did not know 
better; that, had their fears been less, 
their sense of justice and their feeling for 
truth would not have been greater. War- 
time is a more difficult time than peace- 
time for sympathetic understanding and 
scientific fair play; and peacetime, God 
wot, is hard enough. 

For the passion which sees the works 
and ways of one’s own communion as the 
sole true earthly vicar of the Eternal and 
Universal is endemic among all the peo- 
ples of the world; the urge to take the 
doctrine and discipline of one’s own so- 
ciety as the sole true fulfilment of God’s 
infinite purposes thrusts inveterate in 
the will of every man. In all of us there 
lives a naive absolutism, an infantile 
imperialism of the spirit, to which what is 
different cannot be worthy, what changes 
cannot be real, what is plural cannot be 
true. Worth, reality, and truth must be 
one and the same always and every- 
where and, where they are not, must be 
conformed to our ineffable Unity by 


every means within our power. The ex- 
perience of life and the study of the arts 
and of letters, which bring home to us 
how cruelly mistaken is this presump- 
tion, are, as a rule, full of pain and 
struggle. Even so, it does not seem that 
many of us do learn the obvious things 
they teach. 

Those who do, however, become 
authentic democrats; democrats in gov- 
ernment, democrats in religion, demo- 
crats in education, democrats in science, 
democrats in letters and the arts. They 
undergo a conversion to the religion of 
religions which we call democracy. The 
signature of their faith is their acknowl- 
edgment and respect for diversity, their 
emotional and practical recognition of 
the equal right of different individuals 
and different associations of individuals 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’ Their device is E pluribus 
unum. Their doctrine is stated by the 
Declaration of Independence and imple- 
mented by the Constitution. 

For them, the One that comes out of 
the Many rests upon the Many; it is a 
result, not a cause; and it is a result that 
ensues from the co-operation and team 
play of the different on equal terms, not 
from the submergence and liquidation of 
the different. Its unity is that of a federal 
union which consists in and grows out of 
this team play. The lives of men, in such 
a federal union, are characterized by the 
fact that their relations to one another 
are not, and cannot be, fixed, rigid, and 
compulsive; that all are mobile. Men’s 
freedom consists in this mobility. Indi- 
viduals, and every form of association of 
individuals, each different from the 
others, live together with the others in 
such a way that all may enjoy the great- 
est possible initiative and the freest pos- 
sible movement. The society they form 
shuts no one out and cuts no one off. It is 
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an open society: open because it reduces 
hindrances to free communication to a 
minimum and would abolish them al- 
together if it could; open because such 
free communication constitutes the bond 
of union between the different com- 
munions, be they of religion, of business, 
of government, of the schools, of science, 
of the arts, of language, or of letters. 

Where such free communication be- 
tween differents exists, the arts and sci- 
ences thrive; civilization is naturally a 
Cultural Pluralism; its citizens take the 
fact of this natural plurality and di- 
versity as the basic material of their 
cultural ideal. 

The struggle to give this ideal full ex- 
pression in the reality of American works 
and ways may be said to be the central 
fact in the spiritual history of the Amer- 
ican people, from Thomas Jefferson to 
Franklin Roosevelt. Since their begin- 
ning as a nation, this ideal has nourished 
itself on the knowledge that nature is a 
breeding and multiplication of differ- 
ences, a diversification of species and of 
individuals within species, an unceasing 
variation of peoples and communities 
and economies and languages and cults 
and cultures. Since the national begin- 
nings the agonists of America’s demo- 
cratic faith have been moved by the con- 
viction that their ideal is in harmony 
with nature and emergent in history, 
while that of their antagonists, who 
affirm an exclusive, sovereign hierarchi- 
cal One with overruling power, contra- 
dicts nature and would dehumanize man. 

Literature and the arts have always 
lived by this democratic faith, and their 
existence has been a Cultural Pluralism. 
The world of letters has ever been “the 
republic of letters.” 

Western religions, most conspicuously 
the denominations of the Protestant 
world, have in the course of generations 
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come round to the democratic faith as 
they moved from their initial war of in- 
fallible each against infallible each to a 
hard-bitten tolerance of one another, 
from that tolerance to free communica- 
tion, thence to understanding, and from 
communication and understanding to 
co-operation. Thus the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America is a 
coming-together on equal terms of the 
diversity of sects, each—Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational- 
ist, Episcopal, Quaker, and the like— 
different from the others, each adding 
its singularity to the union of different 
strengths, and each being in its turn con- 
firmed and increased in its singularity by 
this equal union, by its orchestration, with 
the different others. 

How essential this process is to the 
nature of science the present is not the 
occasion to tell. As the controversy be- 
tween civilian and army men over con- 
trol of communications concerning the 
atomic bomb attests, scientists hold free 
communication to be the lifeblood of 
science. Lacking the fluid team play of 
the different, discovery would come to a 
standstill in dogma, science would be- 
come metaphysics or theology. 

The schools, of course, give the fact 
and the ideal of Cultural Pluralism dra- 
matic point. There is a tradition of 
liberal education which makes of it the 
teaching of a doctrine and a discipline 
that shut out every alternative and em- 
ploy learning as an inclosure in a gram- 
mar of assent. But, again, even the liber- 
al education of the traditionalist may, 
often in spite of the institution that pro- 
vides it, truly liberate the minds and 
hearts which are open to it. Such libera- 
tion has taken place if the student has 
assimilated good will toward, and means 
for, sympathetic understanding and free 
communication with the works and ways 
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and spirit of peoples other than his own, 
peoples removed in place and remote in 
time; peoples like the Greeks and 
Romans and even the Hebrews, whose 
language and literature are still the 
doxologies of orthodox liberal education; 
peoples like Shakespeare’s English, or 
Unamuno’s Spanish, or Proust’s French, 
or Gorki’s Russians, or Nehru’s Hindus, 
or Padilla’s Mexicans. If a student has 
learned how to understand, to appreciate 
and freely communicate with such differ- 
ents, he has been liberated from the 
exclusive monism of his land and time; 
his spirit has been orchestrated to a 
diverse and manifold world of spirits; he 
has become a man of culture; his educa- 
tion has been liberal, and nature and 
man have been made for him more 
nearly ‘‘one world” as democracy en- 
visages such oneness. 

Any subject—any natural science, any 
social science, as well as any art—may be 
used as a vehicle for such liberating edu- 
cation. But, because of the peculiarly 
intimate regard in which a native lan- 
guage and literature are held, those are 
the easiest and most telling vehicles. 
Consider the American language. The 
people who speak it are drawn from 
England and Ireland and Scotland and 
Wales not only; they have come from 
every country in Europe, from Asia and 
Africa and the islands of the Pacific. 
They are the miscellany of the world. 
The United States is a nation e pluribus 
unum, one world of people as we pray the 
peoples of the globe may become one 
world of people. The land Americans in- 
habit is as diverse as the people them- 
selves, and their occupations and cul- 
tures are more diverse than the land. 
Every difference of ethos and soil which 
distinguishes them has contributed some- 
thing to give local diversification to the 
English speech from which their dialect 


of American stems, and these in their 
turn have become confluent and orches- 
trated to one another in the national 
tongue which Henry Mencken’s Ameri- 
can Language exalts and celebrates. 

But this is not all: the American 
language embodies a compenetration of 
past variations as well as present di- 
versities. It enfolds the bygone English 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare and Pope 
and Dickens as well as the present 
American of Dreiser and Lewis and Dos 
Passos and Farrell. To its making have 
gone Greek and Hebrew and Latin and 
Norman and French and Spanish as well 
as “‘ Anglo-Saxon”’ and Huron and Chero- 
kee and Yiddish and Pennsylvania 
Dutch and Louisiana French and Mexi- 
can Spanish and Minnesota Swedish and 
West Virginia Slavic and cracker Eng- 
lish. Pick any single word from the 
dictionary, study it for its meaning, and 
you will find its present unity a com- 
penetration of past diversities looking to 
other times and places; you will find in 
its present usage a future diversification. 
You will find it a concretion im parvo of 
the wider Cultural Pluralism. 

Or consider American literature. Most 
of us think of American literature as but 
the high places of expression that get 
chapters in the “histories” and are lec- 
tured about in the schools. These are, 
however, more or less outcomes (as often 
accidental as necessary), but outcomes, 
so to speak, of the ever repeated trial- 
heats in the sweepstakes of expression: 
They are stopping-places, consumma- 
tions, not origins. Or, to change the 
image, the soil whence they grow, the 
mulch which nourishes them, consist of 
the life and labor of the local com- 
munities of New England, of the Middle 
West, of the Deep South, of the South- 
west, of the West Coast and the North- 
west, with their diversified folkways and 

















mores, their religious traditions and folk- 
lore, their languages, ballads, sermons, 
poems, stories told and sung, or even 
printed in the local press. As often as the 
language of this press is American, it is 
also Italian, Spanish, Russian, Yiddish, 
Chinese, Japanese, Armenian, and so on. 

Occasionally an editor of such a mag- 
azine as the Saturday Evening Post will 
catch the import of existence in one or 
another such community with its oc- 
cupations and values and will offer these 
to the national attention in a tale or 
thesis. For the most part, however, the 
community goes on living only under its 
own notice and expression, a silent 
reservoir of individuality and power, 
whence in the course of time there enters 
the orchestra of the national letters a 
new voice with a new theme. To supple- 
ment the Ticknors and Longfellows and 
Lowells and Nortons of New England, 
with their repristination of the cultures 
of classical and medieval Europe for the 
American mind, come the Coopers, the 
Cables, the Cathers, the Farrells, the 
Rolvaaigs, the Sandburgs, the Abe Ca- 
hans, the Sholem Aschs, the Saroyans, 
and the Papashvilys, the Adamics, the 
Bulosans, the Hayakawas, the Alain 
Lockes and Richard Wrights and Coun- 
tee Cullens and Langston Hugheses, to 
give you the orchestration of diversity 
in America which zs America. 

The vision of this America has never 
failed. Its prophets have never failed. Its 
soldiers have never failed. Jefferson was 
foremost among its seers and prophets 
and soldiers. Lincoln was its great inter- 
preter in tragic action. It was the whole 
gospel of Walt Whitman, who, singing of 
himself, singing of occupations, singing 
for the Continental Exposition, saluting 
the present world and foreseeing the 
future, in an utterance which mingled 
Spanish words and French phrases and 
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Hebrew cadences into his native English 
as easy as breathing, sang only this 
America, in whose shape alone is the 
hopeful monition of a shape for the world 
that can be both one and free. 

Latterly it has come to expression 
again, in a chant well loved by the people 
but heard, alas, more than sung. It is the 
Ballad for Americans? from the pen of 
John Latouche of Richmond, Virginia. I 
set down part of it here, for teachers of 
English to see with their eyes. 


Still nobody who was anybody believed it, 
Everybody who was anybody, they doubted it. 
And they are doubting still. 

And I guess they always will, 

But who cares what they say 

When I am on my way? 


Say, Will you please tell us who you are? 

What's your name, Buddy? Where you goin’? 

Well, I’m the everybody who’s nobody. I’m the 
nobody who’s everybody. 

Who are you? 
Well, I’m an engineer, musician, street cleaner, 
carpenter, teacher; also farmer, office clerk, 
mechanic, factory worker, bartender, truck 
driver, seamstress, miner, ditch digger... . . 
All of them. 

I am the etcetera and the “‘andsoforth” that 
do the work. 


Are you an American? 


Am I an American? I’m just an Irish, Negro 
Jewish, Italian, French and English, Spanish, 
Russian, Chinese, Polish, Scotch, Hungarian, 
Litvak, Swedish, French-Canadian, Greek 
and Turk and Czech and double Czech 
American. 

And that ain’t all. I was baptized Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregationalist, Lutheran, 
Atheist, Roman Catholic, Orthodox Jewish, 
Presbyterian, Seventh Day Adventist, Mor- 
mon, Quaker, Christian Scientist and lots 
more. 


Our country’s strong, our Country’s young and her 
greatest songs are still unsung. 
From her plains and mountains we have sprung 
To keep the faith with those who went before. 
2 Text by John Latouche; music by Earl Robin- 


son. Copyright 1940, Robbins Music Corporation. 
Used by special permission of copyright proprietor. 
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We nobodies who are anybody believe it. 
We anybodies who are everybody have no doubts. 


Out of the cheating, out of the shouting, out 
of the murders and the lynchings, 

Out of the windbags, the patriotic spouting 

Out of uncertainty and doubting, 

Out of the carpet bag and the brass spittoon 

It will come again. 

Our marching song will come again 

Simple as a hit tune, 

Deep as our valleys, 

High as our mountains 

Strong as the people who made it, 

For I have always believed it 

And I believe it now and you know who I am. 


Who are you? 
America! 


Yes, every generation gives to this 
vision of America, this ideal of Jefferson 


and program of Lincoln, this “great 
Idea” of Walt Whitman, its poet who 
re-envisions it, its philosopher who re- 
interprets it, and its soldier who defends 
and advances its cause. No generation 
ever fails it. But never yet has a genera- 
tion produced teachers who never fail it. 
For the schools have missed the vision in 
seeking the word; in pinning down the 
form, they have driven away the life; in 
imparting “liberal education,” they have 
broken the body and driven out the 
spirit of fellowship and freedom. 

To undo this wrong, to recover the 
spirit of America for the school children 
of America, is a mission for which the 
vocation of the teachers of English is 
signally apt. 


The Treasures 


HELEN PAPASHVILY' 


Win I was growing up, like most 
children I had a number of treasures. 
There was my red setter, Duke; Uncle 
Harry, who owned half-interest in a 
circus; the compass that rounded the 
Horn with Cap’n Cousin Charlie Dow, 
aboard his clipper; a petrified potato; a 
blue glass eye which my brother had 
found somewhere and had given me with 
the solemn guaranty that it could see 
anything that was happening anywhere 
in the world; a wax doll, named Fair 
Rosaleen, who came all the way from 
Paris, France, in a bandbox; and, better 
than all these delights, a Magical 
Minute that waited patiently for me 
every day on the face of the kitchen clock 
in the wedge between three-thirty and a 
quarter to four. 


* Co-author, with George Papashvily, of Any- 
thing Can Happen, and requent contributor to 
Common Ground. 


At that time I was home from school, 
my dress and shoes were changed; I had 
swept off the front and back sidewalks; 
and enjoyed a slab or two of apple pie. 
Then, while I poised on the back steps 
with Duke beside me, came the Magi- 
cal Minute, the minute when I decided 
what to do with the rest of my day. 

I could, of course, go to the library, 
play ‘Kick the Can,” cut out doll 
clothes, make a Penny Piper, play jacks 
—the possibilities were endless—or I 
could step into one of three fascinating 
worlds that were always waiting for 
me. 
For I might, if the day were fine, take 
Duke and wander down on the levee to 
Uncle Andrew’s commission house. (Un- 
cle Andrew, as Scotch as his name, and 
Aunt Maggie, who was Irish, substituted 
for my maternal grandparents.) 

I would thread my way among the 
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barrels of molasses, smearing an experi- 
mental finger to lick, climb over sacks 
of dry beans and crates of asparagus, 
circle the drays, find some coffee beans 
to chew, and, by a slow route, work my 
way to Uncle Andrew’s office, where I 
usually had a chance to earn a handy 
penny. 

His wage scale, while not lavish, was 
adequate and reliable. 


Cents 
Cutting open used envelopes and fold- 
ing them flat to be used for scratch 


ie ina ts ae anne wakes 3 
Reciting a new poem by Rob’t Burns... 5 
Reciting an old poem by Rob’t Burns (on 

PP cackavinuce ta seekes% 2 
Stacking gunny sacks, per pile......... 5 


I could also enjoy a heady whirl in his 
swivel chair, which brought on a pleasant 
case of the staggers. After this, there was 
a trip over to the fire-engine house to 
take the horses some carrots (willingly 
donated by Uncle Andrew because fire 
horses are work horses). 

A visit to Uncle Andrew was not all 
pleasure; for he had a deep-seated con- 
viction that no one had a right to be in 
the human race until he could read a 
timetable, balance a bank statement, 
make an invoice, and write a receipt. But 
if my progress in these skills had not been 
unduly slow, he usually repaid me (after 
his official closing-hour of 6:00 P.M.) 
by taking his bagpipe from its cupboard 
and pumping out a tune or two: “Scots 
Who Ha’ wi’ Wallace Bled’’—that sent 
goose pimples rippling down my arms— 
or perhaps the sad, aching notes of 
“Young Jamie Was Bonny and Braw 
and Gay as Any in Old Dundee.” Once 
on a great day (I think I had passed long 
division with a B) he let me blow a skirl 
or two myself on the pipes. 


Or, instead of going to Uncle 
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Andrew’s, I could, if I chose, step over to 
Aunt Maggie’s for a conversation that 
usually descended into a cross-examina- 
tion. 

“Tell me something,” I would de- 
mand. 

“Well, once when Harry was no bigger 
than you are this minute he had a goat 

“No, I don’t feel like Uncle Harry’s 
goat. Tell me about when you was little 
in Bantry. Tell me, did you ever see a 


fairy?” 
“No, but me cousin did. That’d be 
your....let’ssee....your third cousin, 


Frank O’Sullivan, God rest his soul.” 

“What did the man do when he saw 
the fairy?” 

“Don’t say ‘man.’ People’ll think 
you’ve had no bringing-up. Say, ‘Me 
Cousin Frank,’ and then say, ‘God rest 
him,’ for he’s dead this twenty years.”’ 

“Do I have any more relations in Ire- 
land?” 

“That you do. Some day we'll take a 
trip across, just me and you, and I 
promise you we can walk the road from 
Bantry to Cork and call ‘cousin’ at half 
the doors we pass. Well, to get back to 
the fairy. He took his hat off, did our 
Frank, and made a bow..... 

“How did he know it was a fairy?”’ 

“Know? Why he had only to look at 
the look of her.”’ 

“Why don’t I see any fairies?” 

“Because there’s none in California. 
It’s too dry is me own opinion, spoken to 
you privately.” 

But if I never saw the fairies face to 
face I knew them and all the Little Peo- 
ple, in addition to a host of other char- 
acters. Mr. Parnell, Brian Boru, St. 
Bridget, the White Bhoys, the O’Conner 
family, James Lalor, Captain Moon- 
light, the English landlords, Rory 
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O’Moore—they were my familiars, as 
they lived in Aunt Maggie’s stories and 
rhymes and proverbs. 

Then again, some days I stayed home 
with my Grandmother Waite, who lived 
with us, and dipped into the joys of her 
particular world. It was a world I knew 
well from her telling. A world where 
quiet elm-shaded streets slanted down to 
a dappled common. A world where 
balance and order sloped the angle of the 
roof lines, proportioned window against 
wall, piled logs for winter burning, and 
pointed the spires of white churches 
toward the sky. A world of changing 
seasons, of soft summer rains, of winter 
snows that fell as quietly and as deep as 
sleep. 

It was a world where history, instead 
of being caged between the covers of our 
red McMaster’s text, had happened up 
and down the turnpikes, along the post 
road, around every stone-fenced corner, 
under every covered bridge. For Gram- 
bo, as you may have guessed, was a New 
Englander. 

Her home, while she was growing up, 
was a Station on the Underground Rail- 
way. She knew a Green Mountain boy 
when he was an old man smoking his 
pipe beside the kitchen fire. She had 
watched the China trade ships come 
flying home past the Head, been to 
Faneuil Hall, tasted syllabub, curtsied 
to Mr. Daniel Webster, knitted socks for 
our boys in blue and crossed the plains in 
the steam cars. In enthralling stories 
that always began, “Well, once on a 
time, back to hum in Vermont State,” 
she gave all these to me to enjoy forever. 

But the rich embroidery of a past 
was not all I had from these three grand- 
parents. A hundred times, perhaps a 
thousand times, without my knowing it, 
they threaded the warp as I wove the 
present. 
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I remember once when I was in the 
fifth or sixth grade that a Mexican family 
moved into the neighborhood and the 
two children came to our school. We had 
a fine time together the first day. They 
had tortillas and beans in their lunch 
buckets, which they were gracious 
enough to trade for our ordinary sand- 
wiches; and they knew a fast variation 
of ‘Follow the Arrow” we had never 
heard about. 

But the next day we found out some- 
how that they had no right to come to 
our school. They were “‘dirty foreigners.” 

I told Aunt Maggie and Uncle Andrew 
about it that night. I was having supper 
at their house—a treat I loved, witb 
thick rare steaks, hot soda bread, strong 
black tea, and the inevitable dish of 
potatoes boiled in their skins ‘“‘to keep 
the good in.” 

“What do you think?” I dropped my 
bombshell. ‘“There’s Mexican kids right 
in our room at school. Dirty old Mexi- 
cans. And you can’t trust ’em around a 
corner. That’s what Golden West M’Gil- 
ligan’s father says.” 

“Don’t brag, Lass,” Uncle Andrew 
said, attending to his steak. 

This was a severe reprimand from 
Uncle Andrew; for, next to a man who 
ran up bills, he was known to abominate 
those who praised themselves. 

“Bragging?” 

“Aye.” He looked at me over the top 
of his half-glasses. ‘‘Fer when you say 
somebody’s dirty and not to be trusted 
what you have it in yer mind to let the 
world know is that they’re dirtier and 
less trustworthy than you. ’Tis only a 
twisted way of givin’ us to know that yer 
clean and yer honest. Such a remark, 
when it’s true, comes with more grace 
from another. So let’s have no more of it, 
but pass the potatoes.” 














Aunt Maggie didn’t say anything at 
the table, but later, when Uncle Andrew 
had gone out and we had finished drying 
the dishes, she sat down at the table and 
pulled the teapot toward her and poured 
herself a cup of strong, cold tea. 

‘Tis an awful thing,” she said, stir- 
ring the tea round and round, “‘and the 
Lord was good He spared you from it, to 
live with every man’s hand against you. 
Oh, Child, you don’t know, and I pray 
you never will, what it was like when we 
first come over. How they laughted at us 
and mocked us through the streets and 
even threw stones after us and called us 
Biddy and Papes.”’ 

“Papes?”’ 

“Fer Papists.” 

‘“‘And I know you'll be my fine brave 
girl and stand up fer them Mexican 
childern. And whenever you hear any- 
body pass a remark, remember whatever 
they say against them, they said once 
against us.” 

I was pretty well convinced, but I took 
it up with Grambo Waite when I got 
home. Just to make sure. 

“Do you think they ought to let for- 
eigners go in our school with us?” 

“‘Whom do you mean by foreigners?” 

“Kids that can’t speak English good.”’ 
“That would include you.” 
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“Yep,” I said. “I guess it would. To- 
morrow when you pack my lunch put ina 
couple a extra pieces of apple pie. There’s 
some new kids I want to trade with at 
noon.” 

It has been a long time from then un- 
til now. 

Of the treasure, the compass and the 
glass eye are lost; Fair Rosaleen broken; 
Uncle Harry and Duke gone. The petri- 
fied potato, so a geologist tells me, is 
really nothing but an odd-shaped stone. 

But I still have a choice of worlds. 

There is Sally’s Jewish world, rich with 
talk and laughter, with new babies and 
old babas. There is the world of our Polish 
neighbor on the hill, who has a crackling 
roast pig at Easter waiting for us and an 
accordion that can teach the most awk- 
ward foot to polka. There is Victor and 
Angie’s Italian world, with a thousand 
years of stone-cutting lore that they are 
willing to share. There is the Pennsy]- 
vania Dutch world of the town we live in, 
where pungent jokes and salt phrases 
mask deep loyalties and granite integ- 
rity. There is a Syrian world across the 
river—a Russian world—a Chinese world 
—they are all waiting. Through my 
friends I am privileged to choose any one 
of them and share in all its joys. The 
Magical Minute is still mine. 








The Best Example of Teamwork I Know 


NOBLE OYANAGI 


[This is the winning composition in the nation-wide contest sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in connection with the 1946 American Brotherhood Week. 
Noble Oyanagi is a student at Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota; his teacher, Miss 
Olive Allen, submitted the composition. The contest was open to all students in the ninth to 
twelfth grades of any parochial, private, or public school in the United States. The title of the 
essay set the theme; content primarily, but also correctness, were considerations in judging. 
The judges were Henry Seidel Canby, the Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick W. Holchwalt, 
Willard E. Givens, Mary Synon, and George F. Zook.| 


Your best friends are the ones who 
“do not desert the ship” whenever you 
are in a serious predicament. This state- 
ment was proven true to me one sunny 
Monday afternoon in May of 1942. As 
far as I was concerned, it was the most 
gloomy, dismal day I ever experienced 
in my brief life. It was the day I was to 
part with my friends and companions 
whom [had played with, fought with, gone 
to school with all my childhood years. 
This memorable, unhappy incident came 
about due to a government order on the 
evacuation of the Pacific coast area of all 
persons of Japanese extraction. 

As we worked in our home until train 
time preparing to leave, in popped one 
of our dearest friends—Callahan by 
name, an Irishman if there ever was one, 
and incidentally the scoutmaster of our 
troop. He took time off from his work 
just to take us down to the depot in his 
car. His advice and counseling have 
helped me out of many perplexing prob- 
lems. 

When we arrived at the depot, I had 
another surprise when I met all my bud- 
dies there. They all had played hookey 
from school just to see me off. There 
was Joe Mineth, an Italian, and Gus 
Martigopolus, a chum of Greek descent, 
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who insisted on carrying our baggage 
down to the train concourse. Just then 
another chum plunked a pile of comic 
books into my hands “Just in case you 
find time to read on the trip.”’ Trivial as 
these incidents may seem to be, I can 
remember them just as though they 
happened yesterday. 

Time came to board the train, and we 
were flanked on both sides by cold-eyed, 
armed MP’s as they herded us aboard; 
quite a contrast to the heart-warming 
gestures of friends. To them it was just a 
matter of fulfilling duty. 

As I looked out the window, I let my 
eyes roam over the crowd to have my 
last look at my friends. Among them 
were chums of every nationality—Eric 
Liljas, a blond Swede, Bobby Feldman, 
a Jewish pal, the entire Wing family, 
who, although their homeland was rav- 
ished by the Japanese, had no harsh 
feelings toward us. There was also one 
of my school teachers who wanted to 
help us so badly that later she sacrificed 
her vacation during the summer to 
come down to our relocation center just 
to teach during the summer sessions. 
Incidentally, she also happened to be 
the teacher of my friends who came to 
see me but, understandingly, she pre- 














tended not to see them as they were all 
more or less playing hookey for the same 
cause. No others were more _ broad- 
minded and understanding than all these 
friends. All of them had showered gifts 
upon us and helped us ease the burden of 
evacuation in every possible way. It 


Racism Is 


THE BEST EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK I KNOW 
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was truly teamwork in action that I 
witnessed that day. 

The train finally pulled out, and it was 
a little more than “dust in their eyes”’ 
that made them pull out their handker- 
chiefs. Suddenly I realized I was doing 
the same. 


Fulnerable 


RUTH BENEDICT’ 


Eweusn teachers have a strategic posi- 
tion in helping to create a new world able 
to free itself from the curse of racism. 
They have not usually recognized their 
special opportunity. Yet the help English 
teachers could give does not require cur- 
riculum changes or even the assignment 
of different books for study. It requires 
only that English teachers understand a 
little more of the nature and history of 
racism and what is needed to unseat it. 
They need to see that, in spite of its 
terrible potency in the world today, 
racism is vulnerable. 

This in itself is no easy matter. The 
massive consequences of racism fill our 
books and our newspapers. We read of 
the martyrdom of the Jews under nazi- 
ism, of conditions in South Africa and in 
our own southern states, of wartime 
evacuation of the Japanese from the 
Pacific Coast, of fair employment prac- 
tices which we cannot get enacted as 
federal law. In our own daily lives, too, 
we are so accustomed to discriminations 
and rejections based on race and country 
of origin that we passively accept them 
as inevitable conditions of society. We 
can hardly help believing that antago- 
nisms between races are as inescapable as 


t Associate professor of anthropology, graduate 
school of political and social science, Columbia 
University; author of Patterns of Culture, Race: 
Science and Politics, and co-author with Gene 
Weltfish of The Races of Mankind. 





the facts of fair skin and dark skin, of 
slanting eyes and prominent noses. 
Many people suppose that race prejudice 
must necessarily last as long as there are 
physical differences between the races. 
We cannot credit the fact that racism is 
quite a new idea in human history and 
that separating the sheep from the goats 
by finding out to what races their grand- 
parents belonged is a very modern in- 
vention. It is nevertheless true. The very 
word “race” is of modern origin and 
there was no real equivalent of it in the 
classic languages. We need to look back a 
little so that we can get some perspective 
on our modern world. 

The last hundred years deserve the 
name of the “Century of Racism.” Be- 
fore that, in Western history, there were 
the centuries of barbarian conquest, the 
centuries of feudalism and the centuries 
of the religious wars. There were wars 
and battles galore. But the theory of a 
master-race was not formulated. The 
discriminations, the persecutions, and 
the wars of the past were carried on in 
the name of other “‘superiorities’’ than 
those of race supremacy. Jews in those 
days were persecuted for their religion, 
and if they were baptized their parentage 
was not remembered against them. 
There was no specter of “one great- 
grandparent” in the background to 
threaten their new and voluntarily ac- 
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cepted status as Christians. The Indians 
of the New World, the Negroes of Africa, 
the Malays and Melanesians of the Pa- 
cific were killed or enslaved because they 
were pagans or simply because they 
stood in the way of progress; but these 
massacres and conquests were not “‘race”’ 
wars. The Negroes in the southern 
United States had no civil liberties and 
could be whipped and sold at the block 
because they were slaves, not because 
there was a doctrine of white supremacy. 
It was not until 1859 that the theory 
of the master-race was formulated. The 
Count de Gobineau published in that 
year the book which gave the world the 
formula upon which it has been operating 
ever since. It was a formula which justi- 
fied the inequalities, the conflicts which 
every nation had on its hands and which 
sorely needed a new slogan. The religious 
slogan of Catholic against Protestant, 
Lutheran against Anabaptist, estab- 
lished church against nonconformists 
had lost its potency on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Slavery, too, was dying. Even 
the United States and Russia, the two 
great slaveholding countries, were to 
abolish slavery by fiat within the next 
five years. Under these circumstances the 
theory of racial superiorities provided a 
new and badly needed justification for 
conflicts which had lost their old bases. 
The new slogan was a most service- 
able formula. It by no means had to be 
limited to the major races, though it was 
extremely useful in justifying the rule of 
whites over Negroes, whether in Africa 
or in Mississippi, and the exclusion of 
Indians from white social life in India. 
Even the white Caucasian race could be 
subdivided almost at will. Whites were 
put into subraces, for instance, on the 
basis of different measurements of the 
skull case. Soon German physical an- 
thropologists were measuring skulls to 
separate “superior” long heads from 


“inferior” roundheads; in Germany it 
happened that there was a slightly higher 
average of longheads in the cities and 
towns than in the countryside; this was 
said to prove that the farmers were in- 
ferior and that they could justifiably be 
kept under. 

In the United States in the 1920’s 
southern European immigrants were 
branded as a race that was polluting our 
pioneer blood. The old American stock 
was besought to keep itself pure by ex- 
cluding them. The fact was that old 
Americans were predominantly round- 
heads and southern Europeans are pre- 
dominantly longheads, so ‘“‘race”’ had to 
be defined—as it always has been on 
American passports—as “country of 
origin.” “Country of origin” was no 
better, scientifically, than the German 
“inferiority of roundheads,” for, no 
matter how minutely a scientist sub- 
divides races in Europe, representatives 
of each one will be found settled in all 
European nations. In Europe a man’s 
nationality does not prove his race. 

Race, therefore, was an indefinitely ap- 
plicable notion, and it could be used to 
justify innumerable class and national 
conflicts. If one basis of racial classifica- 
tion did not fit the political necessities, 
another was selected. The racial compo- 
sition of France and of Germany, as de- 
termined by physical measurements, is 
the same: both have a great central 
population of roundheaded Alpines, with 
a lesser number of longheaded dark 
Mediterraneans in the south and of long- 
headed fair Nordics in the north. But, 
after 1870, France needed a “‘scientific’’ 
basis for her resentment over her defeat 
by Prussia, and she found it in the fact 
that she was of “Celtic” race and the 
Germans of “‘Teutonic”’ race. 

All through this past century race has 
been used for justification of political 
alliances as well as of political conflicts. 
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The most melodramatic was Hitler’s 
pronouncement that the Japanese were 
“Aryan.” Aryan, which, scientifically, 
has no reference to descent but is a term 
for the Indo-Germanic languages, was 
Hitler’s favorite designation of the 
master-race. He graciously bestowed it 
upon his eastern allies. 

The idea that human superiorities and 
inferiorities are grounded in race is, 
therefore, a very recent and special no- 
tion which in the last century has done 
yeoman’s duty to bolster any particular 
hate any people has cherished. Nobody 
with any perspective on it can take any 
racist battle cry at its face value. Racism 
has constantly made itself ridiculous. It 
has constantly incited people to evil and 
terroristic acts. In the United States it is 
constantly coming more and more into 
conscious conflict with the American 
creed of freedom and equality and the 
rights of man. In Germany naziism 
brought a terrible opprobrium upon 
racism, in the eyes of the rest of the 
world, by basing its crimes against the 
Jews and against conquered nations on 
the doctrine of German racial superior- 
ity. We have just won an incomparably 
costly war, which had to be fought to 
put down the theory of the master-race. 
There is no manner of question but that 
racism is vulnerable today. It is on the 
defensive. 

There have been two major types of 
attack upon it in this generation. One is 
by articles, sociological studies, plays, 
and novels describing special instances of 
the evil effects of race hatred. Another 
type of attack is by biological and an- 
thropological studies and books on the 
lack of scientific basis for racism; they 
are attempts at de-indoctrination. Both 
types of approach are needed. But they 
are negative. They both emphasize the 
different ways that racism is untenable. 
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Children in our high schools need to know 
such books, but, especially in education, 
negative teaching should be accom- 
panied—better yet, preceded—by posi- 
tive teaching. The time has come, I am 
sure, in combating racism, to become 
more and more positive. And that means 
to give a better basis on which to sepa- 
rate sheep from goats than by applying 
criteria of race and country of origin. 

It is hard to be simple enough about 
such a terrible social curse as racism and 
to recognize that the only positive ap- 
proach to a world free of racism lies in 
seeing people as individuals. The great 
opportunity of the teacher of literature 
begins precisely when he realizes that if 
this simple goal were achieved it would 
end race discrimination. We shall have 
banished racism when we treat every 
man and woman as a person in his own 
right, without reference to any label of 
race or country of origin. 

And where so easily as in literature 
can our children in their school studies 
learn to see people as people? In novels 
people talk and think and show them- 
selves as individuals. They are living, 
hoping, fearing men and women. They 
go through certain experiences, and the 
schoolboy has a chance to realize that 
the treatment these book people get in 
their lives matters as much to them as 
the treatment he has had mattered to 
him. The English teacher can he!p him, 
no matter what the book, to picture to 
himself the life of other people as these 
people themselves experience it. Silas 
Marner, Ivanhoe, Evangeline, and The 
Merchant of Venice are all grist to the 
mill. 

It will seem to many people that this 
prescription has altogether too little to 
do with racism. One of the reasons that 
some people are unconvinced is that 
their positive prescription for ending race 
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prejudice is to make everybody “‘love” 
everybody else. They have, I think, 
made a mistake in thinking that to have 
no prejudice against the Negro means to 
make no criticism of any individual 
Negro. These are the people who, when 
they become crusaders against race 
prejudice, protest against teaching The 
Merchant of Venice because Shylock de- 
mands his pound of flesh. They are the 
people who find it hard to recommend 
good novels about Negroes because some 
of the chief characters commit crimes. 
Such people mistake the nature of our 
racist curse, and therefore mistake the 
cure for it. 

Racism is refusing to face the fact that 
there are good people, realistic people, 
sane people in every race. It is an im- 
morality which ignores people as people 
and brands them as descent groups. The 
attitude we need to cultivate in order to 
eliminate race prejudice is respect for 
human beings in their own right—and to 
recognize that a man is decent is impos- 
sible without the ability also to recognize 
that another man is spiteful. To recog- 
nize that a man is sane means, also, to 
recognize that another man is fanatical 
or paranoid. The essential evil of racism 
is that individuals become just “race 
men,” and that does not permit distin- 
guishing good character from bad. Ra- 
cism brands the nice little Jewish boy in 
the class as a “‘kike,”’ and his individu- 
ality makes no difference. Americans 
will never be rid of race prejudice until 
we are able to drop our group labels, 
which ignore all that really matters, 
and learn to judge each person as he real- 
ly is—mean or kindly, reliable or irre- 
sponsible, sane or fanatical. 

Those teachers who feel that they can- 
not teach The Merchant of Venice be- 
cause of Shylock are arguing on the same 
basis as Christian Fronters. The Chris- 
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tian Front says all Jews are Shylocks; the 
anti-Shylock teacher says that in teach- 
ing Shakespeare’s play she is forced to 
teach that all Jews are Shylocks. The 
reasoning is as bad in one case as in the 
other. What an English teacher can do is 
help her students to see that Shylock is 
an individual who, as he says, has eyes, 
hands, senses, affections, passions as 
they have and that they are quite as free 
to condemn him for claiming his pound 
of flesh as they are to condemn the 
Norman lords in Jvanhoe for the attack 
on Rebecca. What else would we want 
them to do? 

This education in truly human values 
is the great opportunity of the English 
teacher and it is a most important, 
positive contribution toward building a 
world free of race discrimination. It will 
be only partial, however, until the 
teacher has helped the children see how 
different people’s experiences are in the 
world and how these experiences enter 
into them and become their very selves. 
Literature is every generation’s best 
window on the world, and the English 
teacher helps to open it in her classroom. 
She can go very far. She can help her 
students to see in Hiawatha, in Evange- 
line, in Ivanhoe, and in Silas Marner the 
great importance of what she herself 
may call by some big word like “‘cultural 
conditioning.”” Good novels and plays 
and poems are generally better material 
on cultural conditioning, even for the 
serious anthropological student, than 
formal books on the “‘American way” or 
the ‘Italian people” or “the Poles.”’ 

It requires as much interest in people 
who do not live as we do, however, to 
understand a novel as it does to read a 
formal book on Russia or South America. 
It requires just as much willingness to 
see how other people live. The reason the 
teaching of literature so often fails to 














create genuine respect for human per- 
sonality is that as readers we are so 
walled up in our particular versions of 
how things ought to be that we require 
of people in the novels our familiar 
standards of etiquette, cleanliness, and 
family relations without asking what 
their values were. The teacher can pose 
questions about the world in which these 
book characters lived. Did it differ from 
the community the children know? 
What did these people take for granted 
about their fellows? What was the hero’s 
home life like? What did his parents re- 
quire of him? Were they proud of him or 
did they merely badger him? What did 
he think his duty was? What kind of 
welcome did he get outside the inner 
circle of his family? What did he want? 
Did he get it? What did frustrations do 
to him? Such questions, put in the con- 
crete terms of the story, are not too diffi- 
cult for children; but there is danger that 
without help they will not ask them at 
all. 

Any novel raises these issues and 
many more. They are the English teach- 
er’s great opportunity. She can help her 
class to see people in the round, without 
reference to categories of creed and 
color. She can make it clear that nothing 
people do in good faith is a matter for 
contemptuous ridicule. A teacher will 
have succeeded when some child has 
really seen that there is a connection be- 
tween what these book people are and 
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what has happened to him. She will have 
succeeded when some child has felt that 
this world of literature, where one can 
get acquainted with different sorts of 
people, is a new, ever enlarging adven- 
ture. Such a pupil has learned the lesson 
which, more than any other, makes the 
world truly “‘safe for differences.” 

The English teacher can make an- 
other contribution toward freeing the 
world of cruelty and discriminations. 
She can pose questions of remedy and 
alleviation. Most novels raise questions 
of large social issues. Jvanhoe is a case 
history of exploitation of the Saxons by 
the Normans. It is not a pretty picture. 
The novel shows clearly what ability and 
character existed among the Saxons and 
how tragically the Normans wasted it. 
The Norman lords were keeping the 
Saxons “‘in their places.”’ Today, when 
we claim Anglo-Saxon heredity with 
pride, the Norman policy seems merely 
stupid. Are similar policies any different 
today? Why not read, along with Jvan- 
hoe, some of the novels of American 
minorities which tell like stories in 
modern dress? They can help us to over- 
come the blindness and short-sightedness 
of group prejudice. They can open our 
eyes to human dignity and frailty, which 
is independent of classifications that are 
based on race and creed and country of 
origin. 

Children thus fortified will be inocu- 
lated against racism. 





Notes on the Psychology of Prejudice 


ERNST KRIS? 


Onry in a society such as ours, whose 
values include the belief in the equality 
of all men and in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, can the fight against prejudice be 
meaningfully carried on. Hence, the 
effort to secure general recognition of 
those values is basic to any effort to 
combat prejudice. Only when the im- 
morality of prejudice has been estab- 
lished can the educator point to the con- 
tradiction between moral standards and 
the existence of prejudice as a latent pro- 
clivity or as a manifest attitude; only then 
can he create in his audience a state of 
mind truly receptive to what he has to say. 

As an educator he can never hope to 
change the behavior of those who are 
satisfied with their prejudices, or whose 
prejudices are of great intensity. Ex- 
tremists cannot be convinced; they can 
only be converted; and conversion is 
rarely, if ever, achieved by insight. The 
educator must focus his efforts on those 
in his audience who, while they hold 
prejudices against groups within or with- 
out the community, wish that they had 
no “‘reason for prejudice.” That wish 
may never become conscious; it may 
manifest itself only as a feeble echo of 
some self-reproach. How many in the 
community reach this stage of maturity 
it is hard to estimate; they surely are 
only a fraction of those who practice 
prejudice, and yet they are the only ones 
to whom argumentation, at least of the 
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type I shall try to develop here, can be 
successfully presented. 


Any discussion of prejudice leads, by 
necessity, back to the quest for the part 
that nature and social nurture play in the 
growth of the individual. Evidence ac- 
cumulated throughout the last decades 
suggests that the influence of hereditary 
factors on human behavior has previous- 
ly been greatly overestimated. Those 
who tend to exaggerate the importance 
of racial characteristics frequently do so 
out of ignorance or for the purpose of 
deceit. Anthropologists have taught us 
that many types of behavior previously 
attributed to racial factors can be ex- 
plained as resulting from cultural learn- 
ing. Controlled observational procedures 
—for instance, studies on identical twins 
—suggest that the same hereditary pre- 
dispositions can manifest themselves in 
vastly different types of behavior, ac- 
cording to the nature and to the sequence 
of the child’s experiences. Findings in 
both those areas and in many allied fields 
do not eliminate the factor of heredity 
and the potential importance of racial 
characteristics—though the nature of 
these characteristics has to be defined 
with greatest care—but they limit their 
importance considerably. They give im- 
pressive and incontrovertible evidence of 
the plasticity of human nature. 

That plasticity decreases sharply after 
adolescence, and recent studies of the 
emotional development of children tend 
to indicate that many fundamental 
traits of the human character are formed 
in the nursery years. Thus the adopted 
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infant who stems from a foreign land but 
has been brought up from the earliest 
months of his life in an American home 
will only in special cases later in life be 
distinguishable from his fellow Ameri- 
cans; the immigrant child, on the con- 
trary, who comes to America with his 
parents, though educated in an American 
school, acquires in his home modes of 
expression and behavior that are part of 
a different cultural pattern. Such learn- 
ing takes place in the earliest interplay 
between parents and child; its vehicle is 
the process of identification. How the in- 
fluence of the home and that of the new 
environment will merge into one another 
is hard to predict. Needless to say, the 
result may prove to be of high sogial 
value, and its cultural potentialities ay 
be manifold. . 
The flow of change in society is slowest 
where basic ideals rooted in tradition, 
customs, and institutions are concerned. 
Some of these ideals are transmitted at 
an early age. Throughout the Western 
world we frequently find the phenome- 
non of a time lag in human affairs due to 
these transmissions. Traditional ideals 
that one might expect to have been long 
discarded live on in the human mind; 
they may offer tenacious resistance to 
the acceptance of social change. In the 
process of the assimilation of the im- 
migrant, that cultural time lag gains con- 
siderable importance; the immigrant 
child may still transmit to his own de- 
scendants some of the behavior patterns 
that were active in his own upbringing. 
Assimilation is a slow process. Under the 
disguise of full compliance with the new 
environment, cultural heritages of the 
past, though attenuated by time and 
intermarriage, live on amongst men. 


In touching upon the survival of cul- 
tural differences, we have deviated from 
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the proper sequence of this presentation; 
we have not yet dealt with the question 
of what relation to prejudice difference 
between groups may have. At first 
one might be inclined to assume that the 
correlation will be positive and that the 
greater the differences between the 
groups, the more intense will be the 
prejudice. However, the data of observa- 
tion contradict this assumption. Even 
the smallest difference can be stressed 
and overstressed and may become a 
focal point around which prejudice may 
crystallize. One can go even further: 
Propinquity seems to invite such over- 
emphasis; thus a slight deviation in ac- 
cent or pronunciation in one and the 
same language can be experienced as 
indicating a wider gulf between groups 
than the use of a different language; 
“brethren in blood,” like the Spanish and 
the Portuguese, can hold against each 
other no less embittered prejudices than 
people of differently colored skins. 

Such overemphasis of the smallest 
differences can draw our attention to the 
true relation between difference and 
prejudice in group life. That relation is 
determined by the danger to the in- 
tegrity of the group. The emphasis on 
difference or on social distance, be it 
small or great, serves mainly the purpose 
of maintaining that integrity. If one dif- 
ference tends to disappear or to lose its 
importance, i.e., to appear less crucial to 
group members, another one is called 
upon to take its place. Hence, when in 
western and central Europe during the 
nineteenth century Jewish assimilation 
proceeded rapidly, so that ever more 
persons of Jewish descent became in- 
distinguishable from the dominant 
groups, and, simultaneously, the re- 
ligious distinction was felt by many to be 
less decisive, it was suddenly claimed 
that the difference between Jews and 
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non-Jews rested upon racial inheritance; 
racial reasons were called upon to supple- 
ment religious reasons for segregation 
and discrimination. 

The desire to keep groups apart is not 
inborn in human nature; there is no gre- 
garious instinct that would hold in- 
groups together and erect barriers 
against diffusion. But there are many 
psychological ties that connect members 
of the in-group and make it easier for 
men to understand each other if they 
have common symbols of identification. 
And yet, observation indicates that, at 
least under conditions of Western civili- 
zation, one of the strongest motive 
powers, if not the strongest, for main- 
taining the integrity of a group and its 
social distance from other groups is the 
fear of competition. Under modern con- 
ditions the fear of sexual competition has 
lost some of its power. And yet it sur- 
vives. The stranger to the tribe—and 
even modern man is in some sense still 
tribal—may be, at the same time, pe- 
culiarly attractive and repulsive as a 
sexual object. He owes both these quali- 
ties to the fact that he is further re- 
moved from the barrier of incest; there 
is adventure and danger in his approach. 
More important in the modern world is 
the economic aspect of competition. The 
dangers of competition grow when the 
newcomer or the intruding group is 
socially mobile and their social status is 
potentially rising. 

At this point we have to return to the 
beginning of our discussion: When, in a 
social order, the belief in the equality of 
all men has been established, social mo- 
bility has become possible, and the 
danger of economic competition neces- 
sarily grows. Everywhere in Western 
civilization there exists some sort of link 
between equalitarian beliefs and the 
growth of prejudicial attitudes. Preju- 


dice replaces social barriers of another 
kind. Moreover, the intensity of preju- 
dice is related to the level of indulgence 
and deprivation under which the group 
lives. Prejudice invariably grows where 
deprivation increases. If there are fewer 
jobs, the tendency toward increased 
discrimination against underprivileged 
groups is bound to grow. There can be 
little doubt that economic hardship is 
the most important and tangible reason 
for the increase of prejudice; but it is not 
the only reason. Prejudice is likely to 
grow wherever a group is exposed to 
hardship of any kind. 


Social processes are not anonymous; 
there are those in the group who influ- 
ence group activities more than do 
others. In any community there are 
opinion leaders: the doctor, the vicar, the 
teacher, the barber, the union organizer; 
they and many others may lead opinion 
both within and without the framework 
of a political group or of an institution, 
stimulating decisions on problems of 
common interest among fellow-citizens. 
Some opinion leaders not only guide the 
formation of decisions, but agitate in 
favor of one or the other pressure group. 
They become manipulators of group 
activities either in the service of others or 
for aims of their own. In both cases they 
aim at creating an organization of their 
followers. 

Group cohesion can be strengthened 
by a common ideal or tradition or by ad- 
miration for a common leader—in brief, 
by unity in devotion. But group cohesion 
can also be strengthened by a common 
enemy, against whom all hostility is 
directed; the enemy fulfils an important 
function in the dynamics of most group 
formations, since he becomes the target 
for hostilities which otherwise might 
endanger relations within the group. The 
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age-old strategy of political propaganda 
takes this fact into account; the agitator 
frequently chooses as his target of abuse 
a group against which prejudice exists, 
and that group, most frequently a 
minority, becomes a scapegoat. When- 
ever hardship of any kind arises—not 
economic hardship only—and aggressive 
tendencies within the group increase, 
that aggression will be conveniently 
directed against the scapegoat; he func- 
tions as a catalyst in social living. 

The scapegoat acquires definite char- 
acteristics. Some of these characteristics 
may correspond to the behavior exhibit- 
ed by some, or even by a majority, of the 
members of the abused group; but in 
every case other characteristics are add- 
ed. These additions usually follow a 
definite pattern; the clearest case of such 
a pattern is that in which the scapegoat 
is satanized. Thus we find in anti- 
Semitic propaganda statements which 
refer to the “pushing,” highly competi- 
tive character of the Jews, merged with 
statements about their dirtiness and 
trickery and their scheming character, 
their bad odor, their destructive and 
hateful impulses, their lust, and their 
depraved mores. The image of the Jew is 
thus made in the shape of Satan. 

This merging of true and alleged char- 
acteristics of a group is a process of con- 
siderable importance in group relations, 
both intranational and international. All 
human relations are based on a general- 
ized picture that man carries of both the 
self and the other. Every people has an 
image of any other people with whom it 
has had contact. Beef-eating John Bull 
of the Napoleonic era, solid and stout as 
he was, changed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury into the haggard, scheming hypo- 
crite who “with Bible and checkbook 
corrupts the people,’’ the stereotype cre- 
ated during the Boer War, with which 
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German propaganda has successfully 
operated during both German attacks on 
the Western world. Such changes do not 
occur rapidly; the ancient imagery tends 
to persist. Even at a time when beef eat- 
ing has become a fading memory in a 
hungry island, at a time when a labor 
government struggles for survival and 
the checking account of an empire has 
been overdrawn, the ancient images that 
cluster about it still are propagated. 
Even while Jews were being tormented 
and exterminated as no religious or na- 
tional group ever was before, rabble- 
rousers and agitators spoke of their 
dangerous satanic power. Imagery of 
this kind, based upon the merging of 
stereotypes from various areas, consti- 
tutes an element of retardation; it tends 
to disrupt the spontaneity of our judg- 
ment and to endanger understanding 
between groups. The work of the agi- 
tator who purposely manipulates such 
imagery aims at perpetuating prejudices 
and at canalizing hate in a chosen direc- 
tion. 


The work of the educator can be no 
other than to undo the evil the agitator 
has created. The teacher has powerful 
arguments at his disposal. He can 
demonstrate how prejudice is rooted in 
social conditions, how it is manipulated 
for the purpose of agitation; and he can 
do better, by demonstrating that those 
in a democracy who follow the agitator 
are prey to the wickedness or the weak- 
ness of a small group of individuals, 
frequently unfit for leadership in any 
other field than that of demagogy. 

There is little to be said about indi- 
viduals whom one might call “wicked” 
agitators, men who cooly calculate what 
type of incitement would best serve their 
purpose in a given situation. They are 
cynical technicians, frequently respon- 
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sible for the planning of agitation. Some- 
times the calculating agitator is, at the 
same time, a man who has the capacity 
for making himself believe what it is use- 
ful for him to say. “Sincerity,” therefore, 
is not a concept with which we can suc- 
cessfully operate. Rather is it essential to 
understand what personal needs are 
satisfied by agitation as a profession. Re- 
search in the personality of agitators 
during the last decades has produced 
some useful hunches as to their un- 
conscious motivations. 

Agitators tend to be individuals of 
various degrees of psychological un- 
balance. Maladjustments in their per- 
sonal lives and failures in their careers in 
society are so frequent as to be almost 
regularly recurrent factors. They are 
persons whose early experiences have 
created a predisposition for intense am- 
bivalence, i.e., contradictory feelings 
toward one person or object. In order to 
escape that ambivalence, they tend to 
polarize positive and negative attitudes. 
The world to them is divided into the 
best and the worst, and thus the contra- 
diction between love and hate seems 
“rationalized.”’ In other words, the 
mechanism of projection provides for 
them the solution of personal conflict. 
We resort to projection when we attrib- 
ute to another person attitudes or emo- 
tions whose existence in ourselves we re- 
fuse to admit. By projecting negative 
values on the scapegoat, by satanizing 
his enemy, the agitator tries to escape 
from the battle within himself. But the 
mechanism of projection alone does not 
constitute the agitator. He is also a man 
who strives for applause that he cannot 
obtain otherwise, who dramatizes his be- 
liefs, and who has the uncanny ability to 
convince others of his views. One should 
add here that not all agitators correspond 
to this somewhat simplified picture; but 


many do, particularly the small fry of 
demagogy—those who rouse the passions 
of the people at street corners and who, 
in the community, act as obedient serv- 
ants of pressure groups interested in the 
persistence of discord and in the growth 
of distrust. 

The educator can point to these 
examples and he can tell his audience 
that, if they accept what the agitators 
profess, they follow a doubtful attrac- 
tion. If they harbor prejudice, he might 
imply, his listeners are trying to project 
their own unsolved conflicts into the 
world of thought and opinion, as the 
agitator does. 

But the teacher’s work is not com- 
pleted at that point. He cannot stop at 
the negative phase; he must try to make 
not only their own motivation under- 
standable to those who hold prejudices, 
but must also explain to them the re- 
action of those against whom the prej- 
udice is directed. There is no better 
means of dissipating prejudices than 
familiarity between one group and an- 
other. The educator’s work will therefore 
not be completed unless he includes in 
his scope the group against which prej- 
udice is directed. There is no such thing 
as unilaterality in human affairs; where 
there are two, there is mutuality. The re- 
sponse to prejudice is frequently counter- 
prejudice; the response to distrust, coun- 
terdistrust. Thus, groups linked to each 
other by prejudice are unified by hate 
and counterhate that in turn tends, 
many a time, to justify prejudice. 

Briefly, education has to act in the 
social situation of conflicting groups. In 
making both groups face and understand 
each other, in bringing into the open the 
dynamics of the interplay between 
prejudices, education against prejudice 
becomes group therapy in the truest 
sense. 
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Social Themes in American Realism 


JAMES T. FARRELL’ 


I 


From the 1890’s to the present, Ameri- 
can realistic novelists have tried to tell 
something of the story of the cost of 
American civilization in terms of human 
and personal consequences. As is well 
known, one of the pioneers in this tra- 
dition was Theodore Dreiser. A signifi- 
cant distinction can be made between his 
work and that of such writers of the late 
nineteenth century as Henry James, 
Stephen Crane, and Harold Frederic. 
While these writers differ from one an- 
other, they all dealt with the theme of 
self-development, of awareness. This 
theme is even involved in the manner in 
which James creates suspense. Crane’s 
The Red Badge of Courage is not merely a 
war novel. Using the setting of war, he 
told the story of how a boy becomes a 
man. Frederic’s The Damnation of Theron 
Ware likewise deals with the theme of 
awareness or development, though nega- 
tively. Theron Ware becomes aware of 
values superior to and more sophisticated 
than those embodied in his ministerial 
education and his life as a minister in a 
small community of upstate New York. 
His ‘‘damnation” or disintegration is 
the result of his inability to live by these 
superior values. 

With Dreiser, the conditions of life and 
the ideals of success in America are 
thematic: the motif of development or 


* Author of Studs Lonigan: A Trilogy, A World I 
Never Made, No Star Is Lost, Father and Son, My 
Days of Anger, Bernard Clare, and numerous short 
stories and critical essays; an important contributor 
to the recent phase of realistic writing discussed 
in this article. 
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awareness, when treated by Dreiser, is 
secondary to these. His characters usual- 
ly take on the color of their environment. 
Failure and tragedy in his novels are to 
be interpreted as consequences of the 
pitiless force of circumstances. His heroes 
and heroines are seeking to rise socially, 
to change their class status. If they fail, 


lives, a lack of knowledge and education, 
a lack of physical magnetism and of 
control of the levers of social power, most 
notably of money. Money provides the 
means for wielding power, and if it be 
gained the individual is in a better posi- 
tion to satisfy desire. Human beings—for 
instance, Roberta Alden, in An American 
Tragedy, or Jennie Gerhardt—are sacri- 
ficed in the interests of success and social 
prestige in a society dominated by those 
who control because they are rich, or at 
least well off. And only those who are 
born into upper classes, or those who are 
particularly strong willed, magnetic, 
shrewd, or lucky can escape the fate 
either of tragedy and failure, or of apa- 
thetic mediocrity. In the Dreiserian 
world, the emotional capacities of men 
and women for affection and the powers 
of the individual will, are weaker than 
the forces of social circumstance. In this 
sense, Dreiser wrote realistic novels 
about the conditions of American life. 


Il 


In recent years a New Deal cultural 
climate has had a manifest influence on 
American writing. In a political speech, 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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said: ‘Always the heart and soul of our 
country will be the heart and soul of the 
common man—the men and women who 
never have ceased to believe in democra- 
cy, who never have ceased to love their 
families, their homes and their country.” 
The faith of America, he declared, is the 
faith of the common man. The New Deal 
cultural climate which evolved in Ameri- 
ca during the 1930’s, and which was 
patently exemplified in many motion 
pictures, radio plays, and novels of the 
war period, helped to produce a psuedo- 
populist literature of the common man. 
The guiding theme of this neo-populist 
art and literature has emphasized the 
concept of Americanism as the means of 
unifying all races, creeds, and classes. 
Instead of a literature which penetrating- 
ly described class differences and which 
also revealed the consequences of the 
conditions of life that thwart the struggle 
of the boy and girl of plebeian origin 
for success and growth, as Dreiser did, 
this literature has generally stressed and 
sentimentalized the theme that the com- 
mon man is human; it has also used the 
theme that the rich are Americans, too, 
and that they are like the common man.” 

Populism as a cultural influence in the 
1940’s cannot be interpreted in the same 
way as populism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, any more than it can be as a po- 
litical influence. The agrarian populist 
movement, reaching its political height 
with the rise of William Jennings 
Bryan, played a profound role in the 
shaping of American literature and of 
American social thinking. It is one of 
the social, political, economic develop- 
ments which stand behind twentieth- 
century American literature. One of the 


2 Cf. Exposition of a Method, by Barbara Deming, 
printed in the magazine, Chimera, winter and spring 
issues, 1945. I have also dealt with some aspects of 
this development in a pamphlet, The Fate of the 
Writer, Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions Press, 
(1945). 


best illustrations of the populist influ- 
ence can be found in Frank Norris, a 
major initiator in modern American 
literature. His literary theory was demo- 
cratic, popular, antisnobbish. In his 
essay, ‘‘The Responsibilities of the 
Novelist,” he argued that the novelist 
must accept the responsibility of writing 
truthfully forthe large mass of the people. 
The Octopus, Volume I of Norris’ uncom- 
pleted trilogy, An Epic of the W heat, excit- 
ingly portrayseconomic struggleand class 
relationships on the level of direct personal 
experiences. It recounts the conflict of 
independent wheat-growers of the West 
with the railroad “octopus.”” While the 
former think of themselves as the ‘‘peo- 
ple,” they are independent capitalists 
who are producing wheat on a capitalist 
basis and with the use of the most ad- 
vanced machinery of the time; thus, 
while they think that they are fighting 
the battle of the people against the rail- 
road, they are, also, reducing smaller 
producers to the status of tenants or else 
of agricultural laborers. A poet character, 
Pressley, speaks in these pages for the 
author; he formalizes and generalizes 
this populist theme by conceiving it in 
terms of the interests of the people as a 
whole. In this sense, The Octopus can be 
called ‘‘ populist.” However, its populism 
is not introduced in the mere terms of 
auctorial persuasiveness; rather, it is im- 
planted in the novel as a conviction 
which is integral in the narrative; it is 
socially rooted and empirically developed 
as part of the story. 

In contrast to this, recent works of a 
“populist” character are tendentiously 
organized and rely, for conviction, on the 
author’s editorializations. A most not- 
able example of this is to be seen in the 
radio plays of Norman Corwin. This dif- 
ference is important, both artistically 
and sociologically. Recent works which 
grow out of a New Deal cultural climate 
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present life in America on the level of 
newspaper editorials, and they simplify 
character and situation. Oversimplifica- 
tion is to be found, for instance, in such 
books as The Grapes of Wrath. 


III 


The realistic novel about the condi- 
tions of life-has treated the American Way 
of Life in terms of what have’ been the 
human costs of American success and ex- 
pansion. Dreiser’s successful characters 
do not find inner harmony. This is 
exemplified by his financier, Cowper- 
wood, or by Carrie Meeber of Sister 
Carrie. His most notable characters who 
fail, Hurstwood and Clyde Griffiths, 
suffer a terrible and tragic end. Sherwood 
Anderson, influenced by Dreiser, wrote, 
principally, of the little man of the lower 
middle class, the man on the level of the 
handicraftsman. His characters frequent- 
ly are losing their social identity or have 
already lost it. With capitalist relation- 
ships conquering in the small town, in 
fact all over the country, types such as 
those which Anderson described were de- 
classed. Anderson dealt, then, with the 
consequences of such a development. 
This is seen in his emphasis on hands—on 
working with one’s hands. The feeling of 
human need in his writings is seen in the 
need for contacts, for physical contacts. 
Through contacts, need will be satisfied; 
and some sense of personal and social 
identity will be regained. The Ander- 
sonian emphasis on sex grows out of this; 
sex is a way out of confusion, a form of 
intimate contact which might make more 
happy the lot of the confused child of a 
confused world. 

Dreiser presents more formally the 
contradiction between the needs of sexual 
impulses and the repressions of a narrow 
and Puritanical moral code. David 
Graham Phillips also does this in his 
novel, Susan Lenox: Her Fall andRise. His 
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heroine, Susan, is presented as a su- 
perior and an attractive girl, However, 
she is socially ostracized because she was 
born illegitimately. She is socially pun- 
ished because of her mother’s “sin.” 
Both Dreiser and Phillips (the latter in 
a more sentimentally romantic vein) re- 
veal social aspects of class relationships 
and class differences through their treat- 
ment of sex. As a result of social ostra- 
cism, Susan is driven out of her class; she 
is made a victim of the sexual appetites 
of men of a superior class. This is the es- 
sence of her fall. Dreiser’s heroines, 
Carrie Meeber and Jennie Gerhardt, 
also have lovers who are of a social class 
superior to the one from which they 
come. Jennie is punished for her sin. 
Here, class injustice is involved in the 
punishment which society metes out to 
the girl who “‘sins.”’ Sex in works of this 
kind offers a focus which permits the 
author to reveal social consequences 
which are rooted in class differentiation. 
At the same time, we are shown the so- 
cial snobbery, the social hypocrisy, and 
the double standard which the upper 
classes practice. 


IV 


In the literature of the 1920’s, leisure 
and consumption are of growing themat- 
ic importance. Also, the commodity 
and commodity values becomes a con- 
cealed theme. Babbitt’s shallowness, 
for instance, is related to the fact that his 
social life and his inner world are con- 
trolled by commodities and cash values. 
Even his pleasures are bought, and the 
cash value is placed on these. His 
thoughts and his life are governed to a 
considerable extent by the fact that he 
must impress those who are impressing 
him with cost prices. Childish display 
and ostentation, on this basis, are domi- 
nating factors in his life. Babbitt is living 
on the other side of the Success Dream. 
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He has, in a small way, become a success. 
But his individuality has been lost. In a 
time of standardized commodities, he is 
a standardized man. This suggests the 
major criticism which Sinclair Lewis 
made of American civilization. The rep- 
resentative American, Babbitt, did not 
know how to use and enjoy his leisure, 
did not, with his success and greater 
leisure, learn how to consume more 
civilized and more sophisticated cultural 
values. 

Other writers of this period, for in- 
stance F. Scott Fitzgerald, Heming- 
way, and Ring Lardner, also deal with 
this theme of leisure. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald described the social disillusion- 
ments of the young people of the upper 
classes and the loneliness of Gatsby. The 
latter gives large parties and has an ex- 
tensive social life; yet he remains lonely, 
and his guests scarcely know him. Hem- 
ingway’s characters live in a tourist 
world, and one of their major problems is 
that of consuming time itself. It is 
interesting to observe that his works are 
written from the standpoint of the 
spectator. His characters are, often, 
people who are looking—looking at bull 
fights, scenery, and at each other across 
café tables. Ring Lardner’s satire is 
directed against the snobbery and the 
stupidity of people who are trying to en- 
joy themselves and who do not know 
how to. Most of his characters are seen 
in their leisure. If we see them at work, 
it is at some occupation which is con- 
cerned with the amusement or enter- 
tainment of others. Thus, he shows us 
baseball players, prize fighters, a golf 
caddy, and song-writers at work. Leisure 
as a theme in such works is treated in 
terms of satire and social disillusionment. 


V 
Principally after the 1929 depression, 
and with the entry of a new generation 


into literature, we can observe another 
thematic change in realistic American 
fiction. By and large, the plebeian 
classes, the lower class, and group sec- 
tions of the American population were 
not centrally treated in American fiction 
prior to the end of the twenties. The 
analysis presented here suggests this fact. 
But, suddenly, we can observe the 
change. It is mirrored in the racial back- 
grounds of writers, in the themes, in the 
subject matters, and in the conditions of 
life which are treated. The orphan 
asylum, the streets of the city, pool- 
rooms, the homes of members of lower 
classes, lower-class family life, the back- 
ward sections of America such as parts 
of Georgia or the decaying sections of 
New England, hobo life—all this is intro- 
duced into the American novel and short 
story, and introduced from the inside 
rather than the outside. At the same time, 
the first and second generation Ameri- 
cans of diverse racial and national back- 
grounds become characters in the Ameri- 
can novel and short story. 

With this, the problems of lower-class 
childhood are carefully and realistically 
introduced into the American novel. The 
burden placed on the child in a society 
which is gradually becoming more strati- 
fied is dealt with more painfully and in 
greater detail than was usually the case 
in earlier fiction. One of the first of the 
books suggesting the new trend was 
Bottom Dogs, by Edward Dahlberg, a 
novel which dealt with the life of a boy 
in an orphan asylum and his migratory 
life following his release from this insti- 
tution. One could almost use the title of 
this novel to suggest the new emphasis. 
A bottom-dog literature, in the social 
sense, began to develop.’ 


3 The term “bottom-dog” literature has advan- 
tages over “proletarian” literature here. If we use 
“proletarian” in the strictly Marxist sense, many of 
these works did not deal with the proletariat but 
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An important feature of this literature 
is that social snobbery—thematically 
dealt with in earlier realistic novels (like 
those of Dreiser and Phillips)—is here 
revealed as ugly racial prejudice. There 
should not be anything surprising in this 
fact. Snobbery and prejudices find differ- 
ent outlets in different levels of society. 
The snobbery of the upper classes is 
pressed down on the lower classes. The 
lower classes are undefended in the face 
of a class educational system which 
favors the sons and daughters of the up- 
per classes. Possession of money, and the 
sense of security which it usually pro- 
vides, can easily give a tone, a veneer, a 
seeming gracefulness to upper-class life. 
Prejudice in such circles is a matter of 
excluding others, and this is done by not 
inviting them to one’s own house, to 
one’s parties and affairs. Toward the 
bottom of society, there is more racial 
contact. The burden of all social prob- 
lems weighs down most heavily on the 
areas of lower-class life. The personal 
psychological frustrations of those in the 
lower classes are additionally empha- 


rather with the lower middle class, the urban lumpen 
proletariat, the poor farmer. Examples of such works 
are the following: Bottom Dog and From Flushing to 
Calvary, by Edward Dahlberg; Call It Sleep, by 
Henry Roth; Somebody in Boots and Morning Shows 
the Day, by Nelson Algren; the short stories of 
Erskine Caldwell, collected in a number of volumes; 
Summer in Williamsburg, by Daniel Fuchs; Uncle 
Tom’s Children, Native Son, Black Boy, by Richard 
Wright; and Sterile Sun and Lily Crackell, by Caro- 
line Slade. Here, I am talking of backgrounds and 
themes and not trying to make a complete literary 
analysis, which would take into account those 
qualities in writing which we call “aesthetic.” The 
above are books which I would critically defend. 
Among those which can also be cited, as perhaps 
more pleasing to others than to me, are The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze, by William 
Saroyan; the various books of Albert Halper; the 
novels of Thomas Bell; Tortilla Flat, by John Stein- 
beck; Little Caesar, by W. R. Burnett; and The Land 
of Plenty, by Robert Cantwell. Concerning further 
views of mine on this subject, see my essay, ‘The 
Short Story,” in The League of Frightened Philistines 
and Other Papers (New York, 1945). 
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sized by economic frustration. Just as 
life here is less secure, it often happens 
that the personality is also less secure. 
This lack of security commonly exacer- 
bates tempers. The struggle for place, 
money, and social position on the upper 
rungs is often transformed into the 
naked struggle of individual vanities on 
the lower plane. This is all revealed in 
the violence described in some of the 
realistic writings of American plebeian 
writers. A clear example can be found in 
the short stories of Richard Wright, 
printed in Uncle Tom’s Children. We see 
here lynch violence breaking out or 
threatening to break out over seeming 
coincidences or accidents. By accident, a 
white woman sees a colored boy naked 
after he has been swimming. Coinci- 
dences such as these, in a society of acute 
class and racial tensions, flare into the 
social tragedy of violence. 

Two of the dominant notes in the best 
of this literature are tension and violence 
—inner tension, expressed in frustration, 
frequently that of children, and violence 
on the physical plane. The class, group, 
and racial tensions in American society 
produce frustration and violence when 
there is a world or society of isolated and 
more or less estranged individuals who 
express their natures in a savage per- 
sonal struggle of vanities. When you do 
not express your vanity by using money 
and social position, you do it by your 
fists, by your sexual conquests, and by 
your language of insult and aggression. 
Even the dialogue of this literature is 
frequently sharp and violent. 

At the same time that this literature 
is a bottom-dog literature, a literature 
that is sharply realistic and that depicts 
conditions of dirt, physical misery, and 
inner frustration, it is also a literature 
which introduces the plebeian classes on 
a more human level than has been the 
case (with perhaps a few exceptions) in 
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the writing of the past. It implicitly as- 
serts the humanity of its characters; this 
constituted its most positive value. It 
boldly introduces the men and women 
and the boys and girls of the bottom of 
American society as human _ beings 
whose problems and whose feelings de- 
mand the urgent attention of the serious 
reading public of America. The boy on 
the street, the uneducated Negro, the 
sharecropper, the worker, and many 
others are here introduced, irrevocably, 
into the consciousness of America. 

And with Black Boy, by Richard 
Wright, the problem of awareness, of 
development, is shown to be as im- 
portant in the bottom layers of American 
society as it is in the world of Henry 
James. This bottom-dog literature has 
now begun to combine a treatment of 
awareness with an account of conditions 
of life in America. 

In this new literature, characteriza- 
tions are developed without acceptance 
of prevailing stereotypes. Just as earlier 
realistic writing turned upside down the 
attitudes and editorial affirmations of 
the American dream, so this literature 
has done with the stereotypes of the 
stage Irishman, the stage Negro, the 
stage Jew of earlier popular writing. One 
of the social implications or meanings of 
this work is that it breaks, in fact, it 
tears to ribbons, the earlier stereotypes 
concerning the bottom of the American 
melting-pot. By and large, this literature 
is one of realistic statement. It states so- 
cial problems, not in terms of generaliza- 
tions, but rather in terms of immediacy. 
If we think of social causation as the 
more deeply influential economic and so- 
cial forces in a society, which affect all of 
the members in that society, we can then 
say that in this literature, social causa- 
tion is translated into individual motiva- 
tion and into immediacy of action, 


thought, dream, and word. This litera- 
ture deals concretely and directly with 
the major phases of American life which 
now seriously interest scores of soci- 
ologists, social workers, psychiatrists, 
criminologists, jurists, and others. It 
seeks to present in the more humanizing 
terms of literature much of what the 
newspapers sensationalize and view with 
alarm. Often, it tells us what the quality 
of life is really like in “‘one-third of the 
nation.”’ 

It is easy to confuse such writings 
with neo-populist works on “‘the com- 
mon man” that sentimentalize poverty 
and that point up an editorial unity 
when evidence daily substantiates the 
conclusion that American class society 
is torn apart and exacerbated by class, 
group, and racial tensions. If one will see 
the pertinence in the obvious point that 
in order to make men better, you must 
first tell them what they are like, then it 
will be easier to make distinctions be- 
tween these two types of writing. There 
is always a gap between conventional 
images of life and life as it is concretely 
lived. Realistic writing has constantly 
sought to lessen that gap. Earlier in the 
present century, American realistic writ- 
ing had the effect of tearing away con- 
ventional images of the American dream, 
of sex, and of the social snobbery of the 
upper classes; in the last decade and a 
half, a major impact of American realis- 
tic writing has been the tearing-away of 
conventional images of what happens 
down around the bottom of American 
society. In having done this, the realistic 
writers of America have contributed to 
social thinking; they have set down, in 
terms of story, the material which can 
help to create more consciousness of 
what life is like in America. 

If this literature is appreciated as a 
fictional account of the quality of many 
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lives in America, it then may be a little 
more easy to tear aside false conventional 
images; it is possible to make people try 
to see more directly, more clearly. Litera- 
ture is not, in itself, a means of solving 
problems; these can be solved only by 
action, by social and political action. 
Realistic literature should serve as a 
means of helping people to discover more 
about themselves and about the condi- 
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tions of life around them. The best of 
American realistic literature can be 
shown to have contributed toward this 
effort. This analysis, necessarily sketchy 
because of the limitations of space, is an 
attempt to show in what way we ap- 
proach our evaluation of American liter- 
ature as a body of works which has strug- 
gled to pin down important aspects of the 
realities of livingin America, hereand now. 


The Ni egro Minority in American Luuterature 


ALAIN LOCKE’ 


Many teachers of literature still retain 
the ivory-tower illusion that in their 
professional area they are exempt and 
immune from the conditionings of social 
thought and opinion as well as from the 
problems and controversies of the market 
place. They may completely fail to recog- 
nize the indirect reflection of all these in 
their critical perspectives and in their 
standards of literary judgment, or, even 
more apparently, in their tradition-set 
boundaries of content inclusion and ex- 
clusion. But even the briefest considera- 
tion of the amount and kind of attention 
given to the creative literature of a 
minority group like the American Negro 
will provide us with an acid test of the 
widespread presence and the curtailing 
influences of such limiting traditions. 
They are, moreover, only the more ef- 
fective and hard to reconstruct for being 
not deliberate or overtly hostile but 
merely traditional and uncritically con- 
ceded. Such cultural bias and snobbism 
is primarily responsible for the far too 


* Head of the department of philosophy, Howard 
University; at present, visiting professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Wisconsin. Author of 
The New Negro and The Negro in Art and co-author 
with Bernhard J. Stern of When Peoples Meet. 





prevalent tendency to ignore Negro and 
other minority expression in literature 
and, also, for the equally unjustifiable 
tendency to treat it condescendingly 
when it is considered. We need, there- 
fore, seriously to reconsider our general 
practice in this regard and, in addition to 
giving minority literature a place in the 
curriculum, critically to reconstruct our 
current teaching approaches to such 
materials. , 

Any approach that is fair and con- 
structive must achieve two sound peda- 
gogical objectives: it must avoid and 
eliminate the double standard of critical 
values and judgment in the considera- 
tion of a minority-group literature, and 
it must hold as its ultimate aim the 
integrated consideration of the minority 
literature with the main stem of the 
literature of the majority. Such aims and 
their specifications seem to call for the 
sociocultural approach as the proper and 
progressive one for the presentation of 
minority-group literature and creative 
expression. 

The literature of and about a minority 
group may be regarded from three ap- 
proaches: as a reflection of the minority 
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mind; as an index of the majority atti- 
tude toward the minority; and as a social 
mirror reflecting the interactions of the 
majority-minority relationships, with 
their ever changing alignments. The last 
approach seems to me the right one, 
since it involves the integrated treatment 
of which I have already spoken. It is 
more than a combination of the two 
previously mentioned approaches, since, 
in addition to introducing common de- 
nominators of social and cultural values, 
it also establishes an objective criterion 
of literary judgment. An instance of the 
application of an objective criterion 
would be the inclusion of the work of 
Negro poets and writers in general an- 
thologies of American literature instead 
of only in specialized, though not al- 
together improper, anthologies of 
“‘American Negro literature.” A tend- 
ency in this direction has begun to 
make considerable headway of late. An 
instance of the recognition of common 
cultural denominators would be the 
critical interpretation of Negro creative 
expression, not merely as minority self- 
expression, which it is in part, but more 
organically as an important segment of 
representative regional or national liter- 
ature and art. This critical viewpoint 
has also dawned, but has not yet ma- 
tured in contemporary literary criticism. 
This view by no means outlaws special- 
ized separate treatment but puts it in its 
proper place as supplementary rather 
than as primary and basic. Happily, both 
sound canons of criticism and sound 
norms of democracy combine to indicate 
and vindicate such a position. Progres- 
sive pedagogy must and will adopt it. 

It happens that the literature by and 
about the Negro is the largest and most 
continuous body of minority literature 
we have in America. The bulk of Negro 
self-expression is larger than any but 
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specialized students know.’ It runs back 
to early colonial times, and, from then 
on, if we note the folk literature and the 
slave narratives, it is historically con- 
tinuous. But we must add to this the 
vast literature of both direct and in- 
direct allusion, which the historical pre- 
occupation of white writers with one or 
another aspect of the Negro’s life or of 
his problem has made into a bulky seg- 
ment of our national literature. Even 
after much of this literature about the 
Negro has been winnowed of its polemi- 
cal tares and its genre chaff, there re- 
mains an enormous part of it which is of 
literary as well as of period importance, 
and which has emanated from the great 
creative names on our national literary 
roll. 

Proper critical perspective on this ma- 
terial and its values and insights is an 
integral part of our task of literary his- 
tory and criticism. It is, also, if properly 
handled, an exceptional lead-in to the 
study of period attitudes and va'ues, and 
so promises to yield dividends of in- 
terpretative importance in return for the 
gains of integration which the socio- 
cultural approach has instituted. For 
example, what better or surer critical 
guide thread could we have for the study 
of local color and regionalism in southern 
fiction than the critical analysis of the 
treatment of the Negro character in that 
fiction? Or what more diagnostic single 
factor for the development of nativism in 
American drama than the increasing 
emphasis on the Negro problem and the 
Negro character? Such critical contri- 
butions and potentialities really present 
a challenge and an opportunity to 
modern-minded literary scholarship 


2See Vernon Loggins, The Negro Author; 
Sterling Brown, Arthur Davis, and Ulysses Lee, 
The Negro Caravan; Sylvestre C. Watkins, An An- 
thology of American Negro Literature; and Carter 
Woodson, The Negro Mind as Reflected in the Crisis. 
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rather than merely a neglected task or 
supernumerary duty. 

Without adequate space for a sub- 
stantive account of the Negro in Ameri- 
can literature, we must now proceed, all 
too briefly, to some indications of main 
trends and of critical criteria for their 
proper treatment and study. The long 
historical gamut from early times to the 
present can be broken down most profit- 
ably into four phases of expression rather 
than into strict historical periods: the 
folk literature; the semiliterary polemical 
literature of slavery and of social prob- 
lem analysis; the formal literature of 
Negro self-expression; and the formal 
literature of the Negro theme and sub- 
ject matter, the latter shared by both the 
white and the Negro writer. Such classi- 
fication escapes, it will be noted, the 
cricitism which, with warrant, assails 
the arbitrary separation of authors into 
racial categories. Yet it does take into ac- 
count the very legitimate interest in 
deliberate racial self-expression and 
spokesmanship, where and as it occurs. 

Fortunately, on this point, the folk 
material presents no difficulties. It is 
properly distinctive and racially char- 
acteristic, even when expressing itself in 
borrowed cultural molds, as, for example, 
the spiritual. For the peasant personality 
gave it that distinctive racial character 
naively and obviously. Increasing atten- 
tion and value are being given to the 
Negro folk materials—the literary side 
of the spirituals as folk poetry; the 
secular ballads, older and contemporary ; 
and the folklore, both saga type and 
anecdotal. These materials are trickling 
out from the specialized folklore studies 
into the folk literature anthologies like 
the Sandburg and the Botkin anthol- 
ogies and thus are beginning to have the 
general currency they deserve. Indeed, 
such radical revaluation of the Negro’s 
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folk contributions has occurred that 
there is little ground left for complaint 
either on the score of sympathetic in- 
terpretation or of separate and con- 
descending treatment. For all grades of 
school instruction these materials are 
now available, for the most part, in ac- 
ceptably sound interpretations. The re- 
grettable omission of the excellent folk 
section from the revised edition of the 
Modern Library Anthology of American 
Negro Literature is partly compensated 
for by the special taste and competence 
of the folk section of The Negro Caravan. 

As to the polemical literature, espe- 
cially of slavery and antislavery, several 
reversals of taste and interest have left it 
seriously and unwarrantably neglected 
in our day. We do not similarly neglect 
periods of English and other continental 
literatures, where the main current of 
literary expression was just as polemical 
and where the best practitioners of the 
sermon, the oration, the editorial, and the 
polemical essay were, as with this period 
also, the leading stylists of their time. 
This happens to be true of a goodly 
amount of this polemical literature of the 
Negro, especially of the best antislavery 
advocates, both Negro and white. Low- 
ell, Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Lloyd 
Garrison, and Lincoln are, on the one 
side, not artistically negligible names; 
and neither are their Negro collaborators 
and counterparts (public knowledge to 
the contrary): Mc. Cune Smith, Red- 
mond, Ringgold Ward, Highland Gar- 
nett, Alexander Crummell, Frederick 
Douglass, Booker Washington, of whom 
only the latter two have come as yet to 
any general recognition. An annotated 
general anthology of slavery and anti- 
slavery literature, culling particularly 
from the buried treasures of some of the 
slave narratives, would reveal worth- 
while literary as well as important social 
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documentary materials. Nor would I, for 
one, neglect the best of the proslavery 
materials; its inclusion would serve only 
to base the period ideology adequately 
and to set it in proper perspective. And 
even as recent a volume as B. A. Botkin’s 
anthology of slave narratives, belatedly 
collected under the W.P.A. Writers’ 
Project, Lay My Burden Down, would 
furnish much spice of folk history to the 
slave-narrative section. Until such a 
compilation is available, Dr. Carter 
Woodson’s The Negro Mind, previously 
cited, must provide the most accessible 
source material. 

It is with respect to the Negro’s effort 
at creative self-expression that the 
greatest critical caution and reorienta- 
tion become necessary. We must steer a 
by-no-means-easy course safely between 
the extreme of sentimental overestima- 
tion and the other extreme of unfair 
comparison and belittlement. Basic for 
this is the recognition that only a genera- 
tion or two back of the Negro’s gradually 
acquired maturity went the parallel 
spiral of our own national emergence 
from colonial provincialism and all that 
provincialism implies. Indeed, at one or 
two points, early Negro colonial literary 
expression, with personalities like Phyllis 
Wheatley, Lemuel Haynes, Nathaniel 
Paul, was almost at par with the general 
standard of the times, as any fair com- 
parison, especially with Freneau and 
Ann Bradstreet, will prove. But admit- 
tedly much of the earlier formal literary 
work by Negroes was not artistically 
good. It was imitative in spirit and 
doubly handicapped by sentimental rhet- 
oric and by minority protest and propa- 
ganda. The work of such periods should 
be objectively presented on this basis, 
as a promise rather than as an achieve- 
ment. 

But gradually, as the cultural condi- 


tion of the Negro matured, our creative 
artists realized that their best effective- 
ness was as artists instead of as propa- 
gandists, as experimental innovators 
rather than as traditionalists, as forth- 
right group spokesmen rather than as 
special pleaders. Of course, such a de- 
velopment could not come suddenly or 
completely, and yet it is remarkable how 
relatively early it did set in, partly in 
work like that of Charles Chestnutt, 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, James Weldon 
Johnson, and then, quite markedly, in 
the work of the first generation of ‘‘ New 
Negro” poets and writers who, with 
Jean Toomer, Claude McKay, Countee 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, Rudolf Fisher, 
Zora Hurston, came on the scene just 
after World War I in the 1920’s and the 
early 1930's. From this point on, Negro 
poetry and, more gradually, Negro 
literary expression in the prose forms of 
drama, fiction, the short story, and 
criticism disengaged itself from any need 
for a double standard of judgment, and 
should be presented on that basis. 
Although some Negro writers at this 
stage preferred to turn to general themes, 
a surprising amount of the work still 
clung to racial or group self-expression as 
a main artistic objective. However, along 
with this, now went an ever clearer 
realization that it was possible and 
necessary to convert Negro materials 
into universally expressive art. The gains 
in objectivity and in common denomina- 
tor human values can be clearly observed 
in the work of the late thirties and of the 
present decade: Sterling Brown, Mar- 
garet Walker, Gwendolyn Brooks, as 
younger poets; Arna Bontemps, Saun- 
ders Redding, Richard Wright, Chester 
Himes, Ann Petry, among others, as 
novelists and playwrights, exhibit these 
traits in progressive degree. Even a 
chronological consideration of these writ- 
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ers reveals the main outlines of the devel- 
opment, but, of course, critical docu- 
mentation is needed also, and is no longer 
lacking in the critical literature of this 
special field. 

The consideration of the Negro poet 
and writer is no sooner broadened out to 
a consideration of his treatment of the 
Negro theme than it becomes an inte- 
grated body of criticism in which the 
work of the white writer on the same 
themes becomes important and relevant. 
Indeed, in some cases, as with Eugene 
O’Neill and Paul Green in Negro drama, 
and with Stribling, Faulkner, Erskine 
Caldwell, Lillian Smith, and many 
others in Negro fiction, the white ex- 
ponents of the literature of the Negro 
seem to have been the pioneers of new 
viewpoints and of more penetrating in- 
sights. No critical account of the field in 
the last two decades could possibly 
separate this literature into two racially 
separate strands. Many of these white 
artists have sensed the artistic values of 
the Negro materials as well as the vital 
relationship between their careful ex- 
ploration and our having a fully repre- 
sentative native American art. 

Ironically enough, there has resulted a 
preferential and almost disproportionate 
consideration of these Negro materials, 
especially in the newer schools of regional 
southern fiction. Nativism, regionalism, 
realism—Marxist and otherwise—and 
the drive for cultural democracy have all, 
in turn, given cumulative prominence to 
Negro subject matter and impetus to un- 
traditional revaluations of it. This is so 
radically different from the older artistic 
attention paid to Negro themes that it 
amounts to an artistic revolution. In- 
stead of saying, as was said for so long, 
that we should recognize the Negro be- 
cause he has been neglected and needs 
recognition, recent American literature, 
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—and for that matter, American art 
generally—has come forward, at least in 
its more creative talents, with a very new 
and democratic formula: We will recog- 
nize Negro materials because they are 
intrinsically interesting and _ because 
the national culture needs them in the 
picture to be truly representative. There 
is even a dawning recognition of an im- 
portant corollary of this: This develop- 
ment needs the Negro artist also as a col- 
laborator for intimate and most au- 
thentic revelation. 

If I am not mistaken, an adequate 
critical frame of reference thus becomes 
available for resetting the literary history 
of the Negro correctly in the panorama 
of our national literary history. This pro- 
vides also a satisfactory set of objective 
criteria for its proper evaluation and ef- 
fective integration with the majority 
branch of the national culture. Without 
some such general frame and perspective, 
details of this considerable body of 
literature by and about the Negro can 
have only isolated and very partial effect 
as “exceptional” performances of singly 
gifted individuals, unrelated to the ma- 
turing of a minority group consciousness 
or to an expanding majority conscience 
and understanding; that is to say, with- 
out any vital relationship to the cultural 
forces at work in the society which has 
produced this art and its basic values. 

Not that all this social philosophy has 
to be intruded into the class materials; 
but it should be unobtrusively there, just 
the same, in the critical perspective of 
those who prepare the materials and of 
those who, as teachers, must understand 
the underlying trends of the develop- 
ment. Similarly, as other articles will 
doubtless show, there is no fixed minority 
character, but a succession of interpreta- 
tions, both from within and from with- 
out, intimately conditioned by the atti- 
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tudes and outlooks of the period and the 
time. “Uncle Tom,” properly dated, for 
example, is a stereotype of sentimental, 
humanitarian sympathy and appeal; 
“Uncle Tom,” undated, is atypical 
enough to be both a falsification and a 
group libel. Self-pity and _ rhetorical 
protest and appeal reflected in their his- 
torical phase of development an awaken- 
ing race consciousness and representative 
self-expression ; but in the context of the 
New Negro today they are misrep- 
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resentative and group-repudiated. Ob- 
jective self-criticism at one stage of 
minority-group life is psychologically 
disloyal; at a later stage of accommoda- 
tion, salutary and obligatory. These are 
added reasons why only social-historical 
interpretation is safe and sane, especially 
in relation to minority-group materials. 
Majority-group materials are treated 
that way; minority materials require at 
least as much—sometimes, one is tempt- 
ed to think, even a trifle more. 


Remedies for Hate 


EDNA FERBER’ 


I; I were asked to name the profession 
which seemed to me the most important 
calling in the world today I should say 
the profession of the schoolteacher. Not 
only that; in order to make the profes- 
sion of teaching possible for men and 
women of unusual mental and sociologi- 
cal equipment I should vote to have them 
paid the salaries of present-day bank 
presidents or heads of large and success- 
ful commercial companies. I will go the 
whole way and say that I think the only 
hope for the preservation of civilization 
lies in the schoolteachers who are train- 
ing our young people between the ages 
of four years and twenty-five years. It 
may already be too late, but there is just 
a possibility that it is not. 

Small children and young boys and 
girls and many hundreds of thousands of 
men and women in their late teens and 
early twenties spend more time in the 
classroom under the guidance and in- 
fluence of schoolteachers than with any 
other human beings, including their par- 
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ents. They spend part of two days a week 
in the home. They spend five days a 
week in the classroom. It is in the class- 
room, on the school playground, in the 
social life of the school, that their char- 
acters and their world outlook, as well 
as their mental habits, are largely 
formed. The bully at ten is the bully at 
thirty. The Nazis have shown us what 
can be accomplished in ten years in the 
schools of a nation. My suggestion is that 
we apply the Nazi plan—in reverse. The 
German Nazi government caught its 
young people at the age of four or twelve 
or twenty or anything between; and it 
taught them in the schools, on the play- 
grounds, in its newspapers and books, 
and in its entertainment of all sorts that 
the German people were a superior race; 
all other countries were inferior; all other 
countries wished to destroy Germany 
because of this superiority; any brutal- 
ity, trickery, deceit, or crime was per- 
missible against any person or nation 
suspected of a destructive attitude to- 
ward Germany. This, of course, included 
practically the world. As the result of 
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this teaching, the world was very nearly 
destroyed and may still be. 

There is no possibility of changing the 
world-thinking of the population of Ger- 
many today between the ages of, say, 
eight and eighty. Naziism has been 
ground into their very fiber. One might 
as well hope to convert Father Coughlin 
to Judaism. The German mind and soul 
of today will be the same twenty years 
from now unless the social and spiritual 
and mental processes of its youth are 
trained by teachers. By schoolteachers. 

In the meantime, what goes on in this 
country of ours? Our students from grade 
school to university are taught history, 
economics, literature, mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, sociology (perhaps), 
and the various arts and sciences. Where 
are the classes in Humanity? Where is 
the teacher of Humane Ethics? Where is 
the class in the history of persecution, 
bigotry, prejudice, war, and the effect of 
all these on the civilization of the human 
race? 

To the name-calling child the object 
of his scorn or derision is his inferior. 
When he yells “wop,” “nigger,” “‘cat- 
licker,” “kike,” “hunky,” ‘‘chink,” or 
“swensky” he does not know that he is 
deriding the Constitution of the United 
States. An interesting bit of reading, the 
Constitution of the United States. In my 
early school days we were obliged to 
memorize parts of it. We droned it out— 
‘“‘We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity..... 3 

No one explained to me what those 
humane and civilized phrases meant. No 
teacher with the love of his fellow-man 
in his heart or the understanding of his 
country’s purpose in his mind, told me 
how I, a child, could do my part in es- 
tablishing justice, insuring domestic 
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tranquillity, and securing the blessings 
of liberty to myself and my posterity. No 
one explained to us that when we ridi- 
culed or belittled another child for rea- 
sons of race, religion, or color we were be- 
littling ourselves and our parents and our 
country and holding them up to scorn 
and contempt. We could have under- 
stood that if it had been told us. We 
never were told how varied and colorful 
were the manners and customs and reli- 
gions of the various nationalities and 
sects that combined to make one people, 
the citizens of the United States of 
America. To me a Greek was that for- 
eigner who had a candy store; a Chinese 
was a laundryman. 

In my own neighborhood in Connecti- 
cut I have encountered many examples 
of the right and the wrong treatment of 
this situation. One of each may serve. 
The mother of a fifteen-year-old son was 
complaining that the boy had failed in 
two of his studies. It was the end of the 
school year. The lad was average in in- 
telligence. I knew that the woman her- 
self was so tempestuous and disorderly 
that any hours of quiet home work or 
even of sleep or ordinary serenity were 
practically impossible. What the woman 
said was: “‘I know why he failed. It’s that 
Irish Catholic teacher of his.”” The boy 
himself knew that no nationality and no 
religion had the slightest bearing on his 
failure in school, but he heard his mother, 
he grasped the miserable excuse, he made 
it his own. 

There is, in the small Connecticut 
town in which I live, a church that is old 
and small and beautiful, a sort of pic- 
ture postcard of a New England church 
complete with ancient elms, grassy knoll, 
and white steeple. Here, in the summer 
of 1945, its pastor conducted an experi- 
ment that seemed to me, small in scope 
though it was, to be of world-wide impor- 
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tance in its vision and purpose. The pas- 
tor’s name is Charles Broadbent. I see 
no reason for hiding his light under a 
typewriter. 

Every week-day morning for three 
weeks, from eleven o’clock through 
lunch-time and into the early afternoon, 
Charles Broadbent and Mrs. Broadbent, 
assisted by the Sunday school superin- 
tendent and one public school teacher 
and two or three parents of children, con- 
ducted summer vacation classes whose 
purpose was to erase prejudice and big- 
otry in religion, race, and color. The 
classes were conducted with the sole pur- 
pose of acquainting the town children 
with manners, customs, and religious ob- 
servances of various races and religions. 
The children’s ages ranged from six to 
fifteen; boys and girls. It was a hearten- 
ing and an exciting thing to see these 
classes in operation. Nationally known 
people who were near-by residents ad- 
dressed the children. Some of the smaller 
children wriggled a bit, but the older ones 
listened with close attention and later 
participated in the discussion. The pastor 
of a Negro church in Bridgeport spoke 
to them. One of the parents, southern- 
born, objected. The children were con- 
vinced that she was mistaken in her 
prejudice. Protestant children visited 
Catholic churches and beheld a Catholic 
service. Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren attended services in Jewish 
churches. White boys and girls took part 


in a church service and a get-together 
meeting in one of the Negro churches. 
The city of Bridgeport is situated a few 
miles from this small town of Easton, 
Connecticut. Bridgeport, a large indus- 
trial city, is a melting-pot of the races and 
religions. A group of Bridgeport Negro 
children was invited to have lunch with 
the boys and girls of the classes being 
conducted by the Reverend Broadbent. 
A fine time was reported. The classes 
learned about Italian food and Swedish 
food and Hungarian and Czech and Po- 
lish and many others; and a little about 
the geography, the attributes, the gov- 
ernment, and the religions of all these 
countries whose offspring now were 
American citizens. 

Charles Broadbent and his intelligent 
young wife sowed here the seed of com- 
mon humanity. The classes, no longer ex- 
perimental, are to be conducted again 
this summer. A tiny drop of civilized 
progress in an ocean of hatred and bigot- 
ry and resentment. But how powerful 
and all-pervading a hope for lasting 
peace it might become if this plan of 
Charles Broadbent were to be incorpor- 
ated in the teaching of every school 
classroom in the United States and in all 
of Europe and Asia and Africa and South 
America. It is the simplest of remedies 
against the spreading flood of hate and 
suspicion. Know your neighbor. Love 
your neighbor. I seem to have heard that 
somewhere before. 
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Tae English class does not differ from 
other classes in responsibility for social 
situations which militate against preju- 
dice and intolerance. Classifications 
which result in racial or cultural segrega- 
tion, encouragement of small cliques, 
avoidance of crucial issues—all of these 
may be evils in the English classes as in 
others. Indeed, many of our classifica- 
tions, built on results of reading tests, 
tend to promote rather than to destroy 
the kind of antisocial situation just men- 
tioned. Positive approaches are, on the 
other hand, most appropriate in an area 
which has as its materials the com- 
municative arts. This broader back- 
ground is the setting for teaching about 
words themselves and a study of what 
they can mean in human life. It is this 
latter problem—in one sense a sub- 
division of, and in another the broad 
basis of, the study of English—which is 
the assignment for this paper. The ques- 
tion is briefly: Do the very words we use 
and our attitudes toward them affect our 
tendency to accept or reject other human 
beings? 

At the outset it may be well to affirm 
the obvious: There are conflicts which 
words cannot solve or change. Words 
will not ease hunger, or prevent fear of 
approaching violence, or restore burned 
homes, or multiply pennies. No one facet 
of human experience will serve to insure 
the kind of society we need so desperate- 
ly, and all aspects of living affect all 
others. But, since language is perhaps 
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the most intricate and widely used in- 
vention of man, it is without question a 
most influential factor in his behavior. 
Its universal use, which begins in the 
cradle, has often, however, blinded us to 
its difficulties. 

The first aim of language, its most 
important function, is communication; 
but it has become more than this. Its use 
affects the user as well as the hearer or 
reader, and sometimes in ways which the 
user’s purpose would not suggest. In- 
deed, both parties to a unit of com- 
munication may be unaware of all that is 
happening to them. Any student of 
meanings knows that some _ highly 
charged word, such as ‘“‘mother’’ or 
“home,” although it may not be espe- 
cially pertinent to the problem under 
discussion, may evoke within the hearer 
attitudes and emotions of which he is 
only dimly aware at the moment. The 
repetition of a symbol (word) learned 
under certain circumstances tends, al- 
though the word may have been in- 
tellectualized, to recall the original con- 
nection. The speaker may not know the 
experiences suggested to his hearer; the 
listener may in turn not notice his own 
emotional experience. Similarly each of 
us uses words which limit as well as free 
our thinking. A simple illustration may 
be found in words for the directions. 
Most of us learned a concept of—let us 
say—‘‘north,”’ which makes it difficult 
for us to think clearly about a globe, and 
about going from America to Europe by 
way of the Arctic. We are so fixed in our 
meanings and uses of “east,” “west,” 
and “north,” that we find it confusing to 
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think of going ‘‘to the east” or ‘‘to the 
west”’ by way of the “‘north.” 

It is, however, a waste of words to talk 
about them generally. Our problem is: 
How do words per se affect our attitudes 
toward other people, especially members 
of social groups other than our own, and 
what can the teacher of English do about 
this effect? Specifically, if I am a white 
Protestant, how do words help to deter- 
mine my attitude toward individuals 
who belong to the Roman Catholic 
church? If I am a Negro, what is my 
problem in talking about individuals who 
are classed as “‘white’’? If Iam a member 
of the ethnic group called “Jews,” what 
is my need for language training in re- 
gard to prejudice? 

First, let us be clear that any princi- 
ples of teaching which are important for 
one group are equally important for an- 
other. There is something of condescen- 
sion in talking only of prejudices toward 
minorities, as though there existed 
minorities incapable themselves of the 
same kinds of attitudes which majorities 
easily attain. The principles are universal 
and should be approached in that way. 

A basic understanding which needs to 
be taught in school and home is that the 
existence of a word does not at all prove 
the existence of any thing. Children do 
not understand this; nor do all adults. 
Their early experience, wholesome in 
infancy and early childhood, connects 
the word with some object or person or 
experience. “‘Go’’ means going out in a 
particular car, with a particular person, 
in some experienced way. ‘Doll’ is as- 
sociated with the doll the child owns and 
loves. ‘“Dog’’ means the child’s own pet, 
or the dog next door, or some furry 
animal actually known. Only gradually 
does the little child come to use words re- 
ferring to things he has not seen, felt, or 
experienced through the senses in some 
way. It is natural, therefore, that he 
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should in early years expect that the 
existence of a word means the existence 
of a thing. Such terms as “dragon,” 
“fairy,” “witch,” are accepted as evi- 
dence of some creature known to hu- 
mans. The details of these imaginary 
creatures offered by our stories do not 
disillusion the child; rather they increase 
his trust that any word means some veri- 
fiable experience. Learning to use words 
as means for seeing what has not been 
seen and, at the same time, to question 
whether they have a true basis is one of 
the most difficult learnings the human 
race has to attain. 

It might be well, in the interest of 
later understanding, if teachers and 
parents more often remarked casually: 
“That is a name for something people 
used to believe in; there aren’t any real 
dragons, but long ago people thought 
there were. We still talk about them.” 
Finding that there is no Santa Claus, but 
that “Santa Claus’ may be a useful 
word and concept is a mark of intel- 
lectual advance. At any rate, the illus- 
tration points to one of our language 
difficulties, important in the study of 
prejudice: the use of terms which once 
seemed to correspond to experience, at 
least to many persons, but which have 
ceased to do just that and yet may in 
some cases be useful symbols. 

There was a time, for example, when 
scholars divided human beings into 
racial groups, believing that each had 
marked differences from the others. Along 
with specific physical traits were thought 
to go mental and probably moral ones, 
inherent in the nature of the race. The 
term ‘‘Negro”’ had such specific and ac- 
cepted meanings. We no longer believe in 
important distinctions between so-called 
racial groups; but we continue through 
use of the words to classify individuals as 
though the classification were real, the 
differences significant and applicable to 
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individuals. Indeed, we use the word 
“Negro” to include many whose ancestry 
would place them with the “white”’ 
group more naturally than with the 
Negro, and then shift our emphasis to 
refer to race rather than to social group. 
All this leads to mental confusion and 
consequent irritation and defensiveness 
—states most productive of resentment 
and prejudice. If we had important de- 
cisions and judgments to make in terms of 
witches, fairies, and dragons, our careless, 
unthoughtful use of these words would be 
dangerous also. The constant use of such 
terms as ‘‘Negro,”’ “Jew,” “‘Semite,” and 
“Nordic” in outgrown senses is matter 
for the teacher of language. 

Let us for a moment consider the term 
‘* Jews.” Once it referred to members of a 
nation, committed to one form of re- 
ligious belief and practice, using a com- 
mon language and literature. Today the 
term survives but includes: persons who 
were born and have lived in Germany, 
Italy, Russia, France, England, or any 
other country you may name; persons 
accepting various forms of Jewish faith 
or persons with no religious training at 
all; persons who speak any of the lan- 
guages of the earth; and persons of all 
walks of life, associated with every vari- 
ety of vocation, government, or social 
level. The child who learns the word 
‘“‘Jew” usually fixes upon the character- 
istics of a few “ Jews” whom he knows or 
hears of, generalizing that, since the 
word is commonly used it must have 
validity and a meaning which might be 
defined, and that there are consequently 
common characteristics of those to whom 
it is applied. 

Shall we, therefore, urge children and 
young people to drop the word “Jew” 
from their vocabulary? No more than we 
drop the words “fairy” or “dragon.” But 
we should certainly make them under- 
stand that the original meaning has been 
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lost, and that only in referring to an 
ethnic group has it any validity; that, in- 
deed, it is frequently misleading and best 
avoided. Other examples may be even 
more extreme: the phrases ‘‘German,”’ 
“Ttalian,” or “Spanish races,” for exam- 
ple, when no such “‘races’’ have ever been 
believed to exist by educated persons. 
Like “spring fever’’ they should be 
relegated to a setting of folklore. 

This leads naturally to a related prin- 
ciple of language growth: that, as we 
have developed in the complexity of our 
civilization, as our experiences have 
multiplied in number beyond any possi- 
ble number of words, we have had to use 
abstract terms to include many objects, 
experiences, ideas. These abstractions 
tend to become vague and therefore mis- 
leading. Class names, such as “‘labor,”’ 
“capital,” “whites,” “Christians,” and 
so forth are among these terms. Fre- 
quently the speaker uses them with ap- 
parent assurance that they have mean- 
ing, and yet could not for his life explain 
what he means. By ‘“‘white man” would 
he mean any man with, let us say, 80 per 
cent ‘white ancestors’? How far back 
will he go? Does he think many of us 
would qualify? By “labor” does he mean 
merely members of organized labor 
groups? Does he include members of a 
company union? People who work inde- 
pendently, like domestic servants? In 
“capital”? does he include only corpora- 
tions? Does he exclude a very rich man 
who has not incorporated? Does he in- 
clude three small-town merchants who 
have? There are many such broad gen- 
eralizations, loosely used in arguments. 

Certainly we will not teach young 
children rules about the use of abstrac- 
tions. Rather we will, as they use such 
terms, quietly question them: ‘“ Which 
people do you mean?” “Could you tell 
me about some you know?” “Are there 
many like that?” and so forth. 
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Parenthetically, it may be right to 
suggest here that the most effective 
teaching comes from good example. The 
teacher who says: “Oh, you know what I 
have—a group of low I.Q.’s’’; or ‘What 
can I do? I teach those Italians” is indulg- 
ing in the implication that her general 
term implies individual characteristics 
of each member of the group named. Her 
chance remarks are refutation through 
example of any direct teaching she may 
do concerning meanings in the classroom. 

Our obsession with dictionary defini- 
tions has often blinded children to some 
more important aspects of meaning. 
Dictionary definitions have their place, 
but the first-grade youngster is not too 
young to begin understanding the wider 
meaning of a word symbol. “‘Some words 
make us feel happy,” said a teacher re- 
cently. “Can you think of some?”’ Little 
children named words like ‘‘mama,”’ 
‘“‘daddy,” “Christmas,” “Santa Claus,” 
“Fourth of July,” “vacation,” “home.” 
One child timidly said: ‘Some of these I 
don’t like.” ‘“‘That is true,” the teacher 
admitted; “for many years I disliked the 
word ‘Thanksgiving.’ Can you guess 
why? I always thought of an uncle who 
came to our home on Thanksgiving. He 
had whiskers and I had to kiss him.”’ 
The children then named similar un- 
pleasant associations they had with 
words. This is just a beginning, but is 
illustrative. Throughout the study of 
word meanings, youngsters should be 
aware of the larger, associative meaning 
words have, and the fact that frequently 
these are individual feelings. Thus, with- 
out making the teaching too sharp a 
focus on individuals or specific minority 
problems, the teaching will lead to a 
more objective and intellectual use of 
words. 

It will probably be necessary in some 
groups to attack directly the dangers in 
use of such terms as “dirty Jew,” “lazy 





nigger,” “Wop,” and so forth. It is often 
important to persuade members of mi- 
norities to name some of their generaliza- 
tions also. These will be found to be as 
unsound as those concerning minorities. 
Finally, we need to examine our class- 
room conversation to see whether it is 
marked by healthy freedom to use lan- 
guage, or by inhibitions indicative of 
fear and subterfuge. In talking about ra- 
cial problems can and does the teacher 
say: “‘ You Negroes may have something 
to contribute at this point,” or is she 
afraid to use the term ‘“‘ Negro’’? If so, 
why? Because the class has not yet learn- 
ed to use it correctly? Do they still think 
it is a term of disgrace? Have they not 
learned that Negroes are individuals and 
that the classification does not indicate 
intelligence, cleanliness, manners, charac- 
ter, wealth, or even color of skin? Simi- 
larly, when discussing religions, can the 
teacher say, “Are there any people of the 
Jewish religion here?” Should these be 
afraid to speak, or should they be free to 
make contributions in terms of what they 
know as individuals? The teacher who 
hesitates to mention the fact that one 
child is a Catholic and another a Baptist, 
is furthering the feeling that such groups 
are dangerous. She is suggesting the 
primitive belief that by avoiding the 
words she is avoiding the differences. We 
have much of this word magic indirectly 
taught in our classrooms. If I believe in 
the doctrines of the Catholic church, I 
should be able to contribute many pieces 
of information to a Protestant group— 
about services, beliefs, habits, and so 
forth. They are not secret or to be avoid- 
ed. Similarly, the child from a family 
which attends, or accepts, the doctrines 
of a Protestant church should not be as- 
sumed to be ashamed of it. The first step 
todiscussion and understanding is honest, 
direct, unemotional use of language. 
If, to some, the paragraph preceding 
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seems to contradict the earlier discussion 
of careless use of abstractions, let him 
note that, in the latter case, the implied 
approach is always this: “You, John 
Smith, who are a Negro, Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Democrat, Jew, or Italian 
have, as an individual, knowledge, ex- 
perience, belief which would help us. 
Will you give it, not as typical of a// your 
group, but as enriched by the contribu- 
tion to you of your group?” Such an 
approach will emphasize the differences 
within a social group, will dignify rather 
than lower the general name, and will 
eventually (not in one lesson) lead to 
new groupings and to an understanding 
of the limitations of classifications. 
Teaching how language works is not a 
matter of formulas which, once applied, 
are forever effective. We have tried for 
some decades now to teach “rules” of 
grammar, with the expectation that, 
once they were memorized and illustrat- 
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ed through one or fifty sets of exercises, 
we would have established a pattern for 
sentence structure. Our ears tell us that 
this method is almost completely futile. 
Similarly, we cannot expect to teach in a 
few lessons the ways to use language to 
promote intergroup understandings, and 
to prevent its potential strengthening of 
our prejudices and ignorance. Language 
is much too closely associated with our 
daily living, much too complicated; and 
the influences outside the school are 
much too strong for any sudden or easy 
competence to be developed. The teacher 
needs first to question her own use, as she 
would question her own habits of verb 
agreement or pronoun reference. Having 
questioned herself rigorously, the teacher 
will be alert to explore meanings, as they 
are the daily content in her English 
class; for what is the study of English but 
the search for meanings and the methods 
of expressing them? 


Stereotypes and Real People 


MARGARET M. HEATON’ 


"Teacuers of literature have always 
used the analysis of characters to point 
out some ways in which bogks may 
falsify experience for young people. 
They have pointed out the too brave 
and generous hero or the too dainty and 
fragile heroine as oversimplifications of 
human personality. An effective way of 
criticizing comic books or the cheap 
series stories has been to show that they 
are written not from direct observation 


t Specialist in Literature, Intergroup Education 
in Cooperating Schools, a project of the American 
Council on Education, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. On leave from 
George Washington High School, San Francisco, 
California. 





or with real thoughtfulness about actual 
human beings and their predicaments 
but rather by formula. Learning that 
some authors juggle various formulas for 
characters and plot and write their pot- 
boilers at the rate of ten or twelve a year, 
students recognize that stereotyped char- 
acterizations and situations are unreal 
and lacking in the qualities which are 
sought in real literature. 

Consideration of the unreality of 
stock characters leads to consideration 
and analysis of a wide range of other un- 
real images that young people bring to 
or find in their reading experiences. 
“Stereotypes” is the popular term for 
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these images.” By ‘“‘stereotype” is meant 
a frequently repeated picture, more or 
less rigid, of a group of people. For 
example, the movies created a concept of 
a gangster so real for children that many 
can draw on a sheet of paper a “‘picture- 
in-the-head” of a gangster. More fre- 
quently, in our common use of the term, 
we mean by “stereotype” a group image 
of a vocational, racial, cultural, or na- 
tional group. These group images may be 
as simple as the shawled figure of the 
immigrant or as complex and as contra- 
dictory as the stereotype of the Jew; the 
latter includes the qualities of being both 
clannish and pushing, and greedy and 
too generous to his kin. We can all call to 
mind other group images: “the Irish are 
politicians,” ‘‘the Japanese are tricky 
and sly,” ‘‘the Hunkies like dirty work.” 
Most people acquire some stereotypes 
very early in life; these may be learned 
incidentally to other experiences given to 
children in the intimate relationships of 
family and clique. They may be acquired 
in any social environment. Usually 
stereotypes are not learned or taught 
consciously. The derogatory attitudes 
toward “shanty Irish” or “uppity 
Negro” are communicated by a shrug of 
the shoulders, a tone of voice expressing 
contempt, or a casual comment. 
Teachers need to be aware that 
children bring to school these “‘pic- 
tures-in-the head” and that they are 
constantly acquiring more of them 
as they become members of clique 
groups. One particular quality of stereo- 
types of which we need to be aware is 
that they limit experience. For example, 
many city children who have learned 
about “‘hicks” or “‘hayseeds” carry into 


2 For analyses of stereotypes and group images, 
see Arnold Herrick and S. I. Hayakawa, “Sticks 
and Stones and Semantics,” in This Way to Unity, 
edited by Arnold Herrick and Herbert Askwith; 
Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion; and Robert 
Maclver, Group Relations and Group Antagonisms. 





all their experiences with rural people an 
expectation that they will be stupid, 
inept, uncouth. Such condescension may 
prove a serious handicap to young peo- 
ple who go to the country to harvest 
crops; they are unprepared to recognize 
the skills of those adjusted to rural liv- 
ing. Furthermore, these “ pictures-in-the- 
head” are used as sources of information 
to describe what a whole group of people 
like and do. An individual identified 
with such a group is expected to conform 
to the stereotype of his group. Every 
teacher occasionally bumps into a child 
who has suddenly become aware that 
teachers themselves do not conform to 
the stereotype ‘‘teacher”’ or “battle-ax.”’ 
Amazement, delight, and shock are part 
of the awakening as the youngster 
says, ‘““But I didn’t know teachers felt 
like other people.” 

The discovery of an exception to the 
commonly held stereotype seldom 
changes the generally held attitude 
toward the group. We even have a prov- 
erb which asserts, “The exception proves 
the rule.”” The stereotype gives sanction 
to a general treatment of a group as a 
whole and thus frequently prevents the 
desire or effort to treat individuals as 
individuals. 

Thus stereotypes are often used to 
shut off human feelings toward members 
of certain groups and make it easy to as- 
sume that certain good things in life 
comfortable housing, adequate nutrition, 
attractive clothes, pleasant recreation, 
interesting education—are not for all 
people. He who steps out of certain 
groups in order to achieve these things is 
‘‘out-of-place,” “uppity,” ‘‘pushing,”’ 
“foolishly extravagant.” Thus stereo- 
types are useful in keeping some groups 
from success in competing for the good 
things in our society; they often prevent 
our examining the competitive aspect of 
our world, in which we, as members of 
groups, are forced into rivalry for the 
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things which make life interesting and 
worth while for all people. 

In these postwar years we should be 
particularly sensitive to this use of 
stereotypes. German propagandists used 
the stereotype of the Jew to manipulate 
the feelings and attitudes of German 
citizens toward a whole group of their 
fellow-citizens. In Germany the indi- 
vidual identity and achievement of the 
Jewish citizen, whether he was dis- 
tinguished artist or humble shoemaker, 
was lost, and he was pushed “beyond the 
pale,” ignored, and set apart; eventual- 
ly, this led people to accept his being 
placed in concentration camps and 
tortured. 

The world of postwar adjustments is 
necessarily a world of insecurity and 
many fears. Misunderstandings between 
groups of people are likely to flare into 
the open as insecurity increases. The 
rivalries of managers and labor leaders, 
the competition between civilians and 
veterans for decent housing and between 
southern white and southern Negro 
workers for jobs are examples. In such 
situations of rivalry and insecurity, 
stereotypes are weapons useful in help- 
ing to discount other peoples’ rights and 
needs. Stereotypes about ourselves build 
up our sense of our own noble purposes 
and real needs; stereotypes about other 
people frequently minimize the generosi- 
ty of their motives and the reality of 
their physical and emotional needs. 

Together, teacher and student must 
seek to analyze the distortion and falsity 
of stereotypes; this analysis has a more 
important place in the classroom than 
has analysis of the distortion and falsity 
of stock characters. It is a much more 
difficult task and one for which many 
teachers are not prepared. One reason is 
that teachers are constantly being con- 
ditioned by the very same mass mediums 
which condition their students and the 
general population. Advertisements, mo- 
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tion pictures, radio, vaudeville, popular 
magazines, newspapers all hammer in 
the stereotypes which make us regard 
some people as inferior. We cannot es- 
cape these stereotypes day by day and 
must be on the alert to resist their per- 
vasive indoctrination. 

The teacher who would do effective 
teaching about stereotypes must be 
able to examine her own human rela- 
tionships so as to determine whether 
she lets group images affect her attitudes 
toward people. In the classroom, talk 
about stereotypes or analysis of stereo- 
types in the abstract cannot be effective 
unless teachers themselves operate in 
such a way as to create situations where 
individuals are treated as individuals. 

Some teachers demonstrate in their 
classrooms their ‘‘ cosmopolitan” attitude 
toward human relationships but still lack 
some concepts essential to the teaching 
about stereotypes. They need an under- 
standing of the difference between valid 
generalizations and stereotypes. There is, 
of course, a need for generalizations; we 
all must make tentative judgments about 
people, situations, conditions. We must 
group together our data in order to relate 
cause and effect; but we must be sure 
that the data are accurate and related to 
reality. Valid generalizations are, of 
course, subject to constant revision ; they 
are flexible, tentative explanations of 
particular conditions. 

In contrast to valid generalizations 
stereotypes are rigid and not subject to 
constant revision, because they are fre- 
quently supported by emotional atti- 
tudes such as self-justification, fears, in- 
security, condescension, and need for a 
sense of superiority. Sometimes, of 
course, stereotypes are simply absorbed 
from the environment; they represent 
our collective ignorance about a group 
of people. Frequently, however, stereo- 
types are associated with the emotional 
needs of individuals or groups; many 
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stereotypes can be revised only as our 
emotional need for them has_ been 
probed and understood. 

Critical thinking about stereotypes, 
then, is one way of approaching the more 
basic concepts which literature and the 
whole school program attempt to teach. 
Students must learn in many ways that 
the basic needs and abilities of all human 
beings are the same. Understanding of 
this concept cannot be achieved in a 
short time—it is the result of an all- 
pervasive kind of teaching in which sci- 
ence and history teachers are copartners 
with teachers of literature. Frequent dis- 
cussions of the needs and aspirations of 
all human beings and of the various 
ways in which they are expressed must 
occur in every classroom. No single five- 
day or five-week unit can build the basic 
concepts about human beings and group 
relationships; the task of teaching these 
concepts must be incorporated into the 
whole curriculum. 

The main task of literature in inter- 
group education is then seen as the de- 
velopment of sensitivity and emotional 
maturity. Fiction, drama, poetry, and 
autobiography all serve to develop un- 
derstanding of the problems and predica- 
ments of real people as well as apprecia- 
tion of their needs and striving. In so far 
as literature becomes the occasion for 
such reflection and discussion, it is used 
effectively to help young people to 
achieve the emotional learning necessary 
to the basic concepts about human be- 
ings which the whole curriculum must 
teach. The corollary is that this kind of 
learning can be fostered throughout the 
whole English program and by means of 
the usual readings. If we discuss as con- 
crete illustrations some books dealing 
with particular minority groups, this is 
merely because such books especially 
challenge us to rethink our usual prac- 
tice and assumptions. 

In many high schools My Antonia, 


which gives so vivid and poignant a 
picture of the adjustment of some new- 
comers to American life, is a classic read 
in the eleventh or twelfth year. After the 
story of the family has become real to 
young people, they will see beyond the 
externals of ‘“‘shawled figures’ and 
‘“‘queer ways” to understand the expec- 
tations which this family brought to a 
new country, the loneliness of first ex- 
periences in a new world, and the con- 
suming interest in fertile land. Discussion 
of incidents and character interpretation 
leads to insight concerning the way those 
individuals are formed in the network of 
human relationships. Traits like courage, 
timidity, boldness, and perseverance are 
analyzed as ways of meeting life-situa- 
tions. As the individuals step off the 
printed page, becoming real and sig- 
nificant to students, teachers should 
make an occasion for discussing how im- 
migrants and “foreigners” have often 
been stylized or stereotyped, in movies 
and magazines and on radio programs. 
The stereotypes will seem like “‘stick 
figures’ or oversimplified caricatures, 
completely inadequate in interpreting 
the complex human motives and needs of 
real people. 

One book like My Antonia should lead 
to the reading of many other books so 
that the students understand how many 
people from many cultural groups came 
to America and made their adjustment 
here. Such delightful sketches of actual 
people as those by Jade Snow Wong in 
the autumn and winter, 1945, issues of 
Common Ground might be used as intro- 
duction. They give students an op- 
portunity to compare the stereotype of 
the Chinese laundryman with the chron- 
icle of a real Chinese-American family. 
Discussion of other such contrasts be- 
tween stereotypes and real life and, per- 
haps, the writing of some original sketches 
of neighbors or family life may follow. 

Then students may venture on wider 
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and more extended reading. Librarian 
and English teacher may compile a list of 
fiction and autobiography which will 
include such titles as these: 


CATHER, WILLA. Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. The discussion of earlier spiritual 
leaders in the Southwest. 

Bonis, A. W. DE, and McLELLAN, M. B. Within 
,Our Gates. A collection of interesting short 
stories about various immigrant groups. 

FoRBES, KATHRYN. Mama’s Bank Account. 
Half-fictionized ventures of a real family. 
Scandinavians in San Francisco. 

Guick, Cari. Three Times I Bow. A social 
worker’s account of Chinese Americans. 
PAPASHVILY, HELEN and GEORGE. Anything 
Can Happen. The amusing story of a new- 
comer to American life told with a vivid 

sense of the incongruities found here. 

RGLVAAG, OLE. Giants in the Earth. The story 
of the Norwegians an our prairies. 

SAROYAN, WILLIAM. My Name Is Aram. Amus- 
ing and tantalizing sketched of Armenians 
in California. 

Sucmoto, Etsu. Daughter of the Samurai. A 
clear picture of the values our Japanese 
immigrants brought to the Western world. 

STERN, E. G. My Mother and I. An interesting 
portrait of an orthodox Jewish mother and 
daughter and their adjustment to each other 
and to the new culture. 

VARDOULAKIS, MARY. Gold in the Streets. A 
novel about Greek workers who come to the 
mills of New England. 


These and many other books may be 
used to give students an intimate sense 
of the experiences of real individuals who 
have come as immigrants but who do not 
fit the categories created by stereotypes 
of ‘‘foreigner”’ or immigrant. 

Another interesting reading venture 
which breaks the stereotypes and shows 
their falsity and distortions may begin 
with a consideration of the real problems 
of growing up. Most young people could 
enumerate many caricatures of adoles- 
cents found in such books as Booth 
Tarkington’s Seventeen or in the funnies. 
Laugh as they may at themselves in 
these accounts of their difficulties, they 
seek, rather consistently, some more 
adequate account of their moods and 
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deeper aspirations and of the conflicts 
which mark the period of moving from 
childhood to adult status. They know 
that their behavior does not exist by it- 
self or apart from the many human in- 
volvements of family and clique groups, 
of school and job situations. Thus they 
welcome such stories as Maureen Daly’s 

Seventeenth Summer, Oliver La Farge’s 

Laughing Boy, Florence’ Crannell 

Means’s Whispering Girl, Mary O’Hara’s 

My Friend Flicka, Margaret Rawlings’ 

The Yearling, Alice Dalgleish’s Silver 

Pencil, Earl Meiers’ Big Ben, Arna 

Bontemps’s We Have Tomorrow, Mc- 

Kinley Helm’s Angel Mo’ and Her Son 

Roland Hayes, Gladys Carroll’s As the 

Earth Turns, Edwin Embree’s Thirteen 

against the Odds, Mildred Walker’s 

Winter Wheat, Betty Smith’s A Tree 

Grows in Brooklyn, and the collection 

Thicker than Water by W. R. Wunsch 

and Edna Albers. 

Whether they be fiction, short story, 
or biography, such books need to be dis- 
cussed as accounts of the real problems 
of young people. Such questions as these 
may center attention upon the problems 
of young people as they face the tasks of 
growing up: 

1. What behavior, manners, religious tradi- 
tions, and customs were important in the 
family life described in this book? 

2. What ambitions or interests developed in the 
individual who is the central character? 
Were they natural interests or ambitions for 
him in his environment? How were they 
fostered or discouraged? 

3. How were economic or other handicaps met 
and overcome? 

4. In what ways were the family and its tra- 
ditions an asset or a handicap to this young 
person? 

5. In what ways did friendships play a part in 
the life and development of ambition and 
personality? 

6. What social skills and habits of personal 
living were needed to enable this person to 
move out into new friendships and to help 
him find a place in other groups than his 
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family circle? How and through what occa- 
sion were they learned? Who taught them? 


7. What differences between generations, be- 
tween religious traditions, and between cul- 
tures are revealed in this book? 


8. What kinds of success seem more important 
because you have read this book? 


Such questions about the effect of en- 
vironment upon the lives of people are 
equally necessary to give focus to dis- 
cussion of all books that present life-situ- 
ations. It is important that these ques- 
tions be formulated co-operatively by 
teachers and students if they are to be 
meaningful. 

The value of discussion based upon 
such questions is to gain understanding 
and casual acceptance of differences of 
background, family patterns and tra- 
dition, interests and cultural opportuni- 
ties. With that casual acceptance of dif- 
ferences there comes understanding that 
there are common problems, aspirations, 
and values shared by all young people. 
The desire to achieve self-expression 
through work, recreation, or art and the 
need to acquire those social skills which 
enable people to feel at ease in groups 
new to them become shared problems. 
The differences between Negro and white 
young people, the differences between 
Catholic and Protestant backgrounds, 
and the differences between Jewish and 
Gentile traditions become not barriers 
but subjects for exploration and interpre- 
tation. Stereotypes which interpret con- 
duct or motive in terms of group mem- 
bership become unreal, false generaliza- 
tions for young persons who have dis- 
covered people through adventures with 
books. Of course, reading experiences are 
vicarious ones and are no adequate sub- 
stitute for real friendships with other 
young people, but they prepare for life- 
experiences and help to destroy those 
stereotypes which falsify human rela- 
tionships. 


In American literature historical fic- 
tion gives numerous occasions for ex- 
ploring commonly accepted stereotypes 
associated with epochs or groups which 
have an important place in our national 
life. Either the novel or the picture 
Gone with the Wind may be used to dis- 
cover certain crystallized concepts of 
southern plantations and their contented 
slaves, gallant men, and charming wo- 
men. Freedom Road by Howard Fast and 
Deep River by Henrietta Buckmaster 
may be read to discover other interpre- 
tations of the people who participated in 
leadership during pre-Civil War and 
Reconstruction days. Or, for adequate 
interpretation of Indian life, Cooper’s 
portraits of the “‘noble savage’’ may be 
brought into contrast with such pictures 
of Indian life as those in The Last 
Frontier by Howard Fast, Laughing Boy 
by Oliver La Farge, Whispering Girl by 
Florence Crannell Means. 

In all these reading ventures the 
alertness of the teacher will be respon- 
sible for the success with which stereo- 
types are challenged. Awareness of how 
certain attitudes and feelings toward 
groups are acquired in this country and 
awareness of how they are patterned and 
expressed in the community must be a 
part of the teacher’s equipment. Such 
awareness makes the teacher not a 
crusader, intolerant and _ overfearful 
about the culturally learned attitudes 
and stereotypes of young people. Rather, 
the teacher must share the common task 
of making the curriculum give the frame- 
work of concepts, the information, and 
the experiences which will break down 
artificial group barriers. This is the task 
of educational leadership in our genera- 
tion; but finding the materials, the pro- 
cedures, and the opportunities in the 
literature classroom is the contribution 
of classroom teachers everywhere. 














Ar A time unmatched for the bitterness 
of the rivalries between groups of men, 
how alert are the teachers of America to 
this problem of group relationships? A 
recent conference of school administra- 
tors in a New England state centered its 
attention on the problems of inter- 
cultural conflict. Churchmen, professors, 
writers, and statesmen addressed the 
conference and stressed the dangerous 
extent of the conflict. And yet, at the end 
of the conference two separate groups 
of administrators doubtingly discussed 
whether there really was in their com- 
munities a serious problem of this sort. 
At a summer workshop on intercultural 
education a teacher from a city in the 
deep South told the workshop group that 
there was no intergroup conflict in her 
school—the Negroes knew their place, 
and segregation worked very well. If the 
American dilemma is, as Myrdal has 
said, the inconsistency between our 
ideals of justice and our practices in 
human relationships, for many American 
teachers this dilemma is not personal and 
conscious. 

The ordered serenity of bells and class- 
rooms affords teachers an effective isola- 
tion from the struggles of a sorely trou- 
bled world. Yesterday they read some- 
thing about a bad riot; last week there 
were those assault cases. Yes, they saw 
that cartoon of the American-Japanese 
war veteran with only one leg applying at 
the employment office, and the man at 
the desk pointing to a sign on the wall 
which read, ‘“No Japs allowed,” and snarl- 
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ing, ‘‘Can’t you read?” But teachers are 
not “‘trouble-seekers.”’ They are subject 
to considerable pressure not to stir up 
trouble, to “let sleeping dogs lie.” In 
many communities it is even dangerous 
for a teacher to express political and 
social convictions counter to those of the 
dominant group. With little experience 
in practical affairs, and paid scandalous- 
ly low salaries, many teachers maintain 
their precarious hold on a privileged 
social status by being “‘good.’’ Despite 
these handicaps, an encouraging number 
of teachers do have the energy and cour- 
age to accept the challenge to work in the 
area of intercultural relations. Encourag- 
ing, too, is the fact that much of the re- 
cent literature in the field of education 
points out that schools generally must 
accept the challenge of the fourth R— 
the R of group or human relationships. 
Specifically what understanding and 
knowledge must the teacher of English 
possess for this challenge? 

The teacher who seeks to affect inter- 
group attitudes must develop certain es- 
sential abilities and understandings. The 
first qualification is information about 
many sorts of people; without it the 
teacher cannot cope with the widespread 
questioning and the vast amount of cur- 
rent misinformation which confront him. 
When John saysthat Shylock was no more 
grasping and untrustworthy than the 
rest of the Jewish race, the teacher needs 
to know something of the history of the 
Jews and should certainly know that 
there is no such thing as the Jewish race. 
When Mary argues that Negro blood 
plasma should be segregated because 
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Negroes are less intelligent than whites, 
the teacher who is ignorant of recent sci- 
entific studies of blood plasma and who 
does not know that groups of Negroes 
have outscored groups of whites on in- 
telligence tests must take evasive action. 

In addition to mere factual informa- 
tion the teacher needs to understand 
what people, especially the underprivi- 
leged, feel and think. He needs to be- 
come aware of the bitterness in the heart 
of the little Negro girl who suggested 
that the punishment for Hitler should be 
to paint his face black and bring him to 
live in America. He needs to understand 
the homesickness of the refugee and the 
rejection of the old-fashioned family 
ways by second-generation Americans. 
When a student asserts that zoot-suiters 
are “just out to make trouble” he must 
realize the bankruptcy of understanding 
which such an assertion implies. 

Along with such understanding will 
develop the ability to analyze situations 
and to see what can be done, practically, 
to restrain or dispel prejudice. When a 
student asks, ‘Would you like your sister 
to marry a Negro?” the teacher may not 
know a good answer, but if he does not 
recognize in the question the fallacious 
assumption that Negroes naturally want 
to marry white girls, he is not likely to 
handle the situation effectively. Like- 
wise the question “‘How do Jews manage 
to avoid the draft?” calls for quick analy- 
sis by the teacher. He may lack informa- 
tion as to the relative proportions of 
Jews and Gentiles in the armed services, 
but he should realize the relevancy of 
such information, and he can at least ask 
the speaker for his evidence. 

These three—factual information, un- 
derstanding of the feelings of others, and 
the ability to analyze situations quickly 
—are likely to develop together, and one 
of the truits of such a development is a 


growing sensitivity on the part of the 
teacher to clues to tension and conflict. 
In a tenth-grade English class which had 
been reading Booker Washington’s Up 
from Slavery, the teacher announced 
that the United States government war 
film, The Negro Farmer, would be shown 
to the class on the following day. The 
class was delighted with the prospect of 
seeing a movie, and the teacher was 
rather surprised when Joe, who was 
keenly interested in current events, 
stopped after class to ask her if he could 
be excused from the showing because 
he had a job in algebra to do. Asked if 
there was any other reason, he answered 
that this movie could not tell him any- 
thing he didn’t already know about the 
subject. She found herself growing angry 
with this sophomoric, know-it-all atti- 
tude. Feeling his antagonism to her 
now, she did her best to remain calm, 
and questioned him further about his 
convictions. Then he began to tell her 
what he thought about the Negro: that 
the Negro was an inferior being who 
would never, could never, become equal 
to the white man, and that all these at- 
tempts to educate him were doomed to 
failure. Why, he asked, couldn’t people 
in the North learn from the long experi- 
ence in the South? Now, at last, she knew 
what he thought, or part of it. She dis- 
agreed with his views, but she was no 
longer angry over his insolent serenity; 
she could now see what she had to deal 
with. She realized that Joe’s convictions 
were deeply rooted and resistant to 
change. Her problem as a teacher was to 
get Joe to be willing to examine them 
with something of the critical analysis 
he applied to other problems. 

Another teacher, leading class dis- 
cussions of some of the Human Relations 
film selections, was puzzled by the can- 
tankerous and aggressive behavior of 
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Bill, one of his brightest students. Bill 
vacillated between being a constructive, 
valuable contributor to discussions and 
being unaccountably destructive and 
critical. Since the discussions were re- 
corded verbatim by a stenographer, the 
teacher had the opportunity to go over 
the record. Suddenly it struck him how 
frequently Bill, a Protestant, spoke im- 
mediately after James, who was a 
Catholic. Bill disagreed with practically 
everything James said, even when James 
agreed with what Bill had said before. 
Moreover, Bill’s destructive comments 
were largely confined to these occasions 
of disagreement with James. On thirteen 
of the fifteen occasions on which James 
had spoken, he was followed by Bill, and 
on eleven of these Bill’s comment was 
critical. The teacher now saw two very 
important problems to which he had 
been blind. He took time to see Bill and 
to talk with him, not just about Catho- 
lics and James, but about his own prob- 
lems of football and college, about his 
family relationships, and about girls. 
Bill needed and wanted to talk these 
problems over and the talks seemed to 
help. He had felt unwanted and insig- 
nificant at home; perhaps this had driven 
him to be aggressive. The friendly inter- 
est of the teacher seemed to ease and re- 
lieve his feelings. He became much less 
argumentative in class, and his contri- 
butions were more frequently construc- 
tive. In the last two discussions he ven- 
tured to disagree with James only once, 
and this was balanced by several in- 
stances of agreements. It is hardly sur- 
prising that James, now that he no 
longer had Bill’s criticism to face, took a 
more active part in the discussions. 
Sometimes personal conferences are 
essential to the correction of entirely 
false judgments by the teacher. During 
a discussion of current events in a 
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twelfth-grade class, a heated controversy 
developed regarding the capacity of 
Negro workers to perform highly skilled 
work. Students were speaking out strong- 
ly on both sides of the question. A boy of 
Dutch background, who had recently 
been rather impolite to the teacher, 
suddenly dropped his head on his hands, 
closed his eyes, and took no part in the 
discussion. The teacher was disturbed 
by his behavior and asked him what was 
the matter. The boy grunted, “Nuttin.” 
“Then why don’t you sit up and take 
part in the discussion?” “Because I’m 
bored,”’ came the sullen answer. The 
teacher knew the boy pretty well and 
later took him to a quiet room and asked 
him to explain his behavior. The boy ex- 
plained, to the teacher’s complete sur- 
prise, that he was angry and upset by 
the unfriendly tone toward the Negroes 
taken by two other students. His best 
friend was a Negro with whom he had 
worked during the summer. The teacher 
did not mention the matter of manners, 
which had been the original concern, 
but discussed with him how he could 
take an effective part in such a dis- 
cussion. As they parted the boy said he 
guessed he hadn’t been very polite. 
Thanks to a free period, the teacher 
had found out how wrong he, had been 
himself and had helped the boy to see 
how to speak up for what he believed. 
Every adolescent needs the security 
that comes with understanding and 
friendly relationships; the children of 
underprivileged groups need understand- 
ing even more, because they carry extra 
burdens. Many of them lack a sense of 
belonging to the community in which 
they live, and their parents, newcomers 
to American life, can give them little 
help. If they meet rebuffs and exclusion 
by their schoolmates who think them odd 
and of little account, they are left with a 














hard choice. Some may keep their faith 
in the bright promise of American ideals 
of equal opportunity and democratic 
fair play; some may not. The language 
teacher has a special opportunity and a 
special responsibility toward many of 
these children whose bilingual back- 
ground has produced difficulties with 
English language and culture. The time 
and effort given in individual attention 
to such children is well repaid in interest 
and effort. A personal conference, a chat 
before school, a brief friendly contact at 
lunch may have great significance. 

Not infrequently teachers learn about 
students from experiences quite outside 
the classroom. <A_ second-generation 
Italian boy, rather a football hero to his 
schoolmates, but a poor scholar, had had 
a fight at a football game, and the fight 
had started a sort of feud which revolved 
around the epithet ‘“wop,” which had 
twice been hurled at the boy and had 
angered him to the fighting point. The 
chief of police came to school and the 
boy was taken to court. Townsfolk took 
sides. For two weeks the school rocked 
with excitement. Groups discussed it in 
the corridors, in the locker-rooms, at 
lunch. Notes were passed in class, stu- 
dents whispered the news back and forth, 
and cartoonists drew lurid pictures of 
the fighting. But only gradually did the 
news spread among the teachers; they 
were far behind the students in hearing 
it. Some teachers never did hear the 
story. This was not because the students 
were secretive; on the contrary, every- 
one talked, including the chief of police 
and the boy himself. Whatever the ex- 
planation of the poor information of the 
teachers, whether it was due to their lack 
of interest or to their lack of channels of 
communication, or to both, the signifi- 
cant fact is that the emotional tone and 
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absorbing interests of the students were 
largely ignored for two long weeks. 

Teachers, like others, have their fair 
share of prejudice. They are not exempt 
from the fear and insecurity out of which 
prejudice grows. The choice of the class- 
room and of gentle ways is certainly no 
guaranty of objectivity. Unlike most 
others, however, teachers have a pro- 
fessional obligation to recognize their 
own prejudices so that they may, as far 
as possible, control them. 

The teacher who would pioneer in 
intercultural education faces a Hercu- 
lean task. Where, in a schedule jammed 
full with the tasks of daily assignments, 
plans for units, and endless papers, is the 
time to study this complex subject? 
Where is the money for the books and 
courses? Where is the energy for the in- 
dividual conferences and the participa- 
tion in community activities? There will 
be criticism from people in the com- 
munity who believe education should 
avoid controversy. There will be resent- 
ment from students and colleagues who 
do not want their views challenged. 
There may be disapproval from one’s 
superiors. It takes patience to talk to 
people who disagree and to find out what 
people think. It takes effort to get to 
know people who live across the tracks. 
It takes humility to let others point out 
one’s own prejudices. It takes courage to 
stand up for one’s convictions. 

But those who believe that teachers 
have a crucial responsibility for achiev- 
ing the brotherhood of man will take this 
way of the pioneer. In Springfield, in De- 
troit, and in other communities the way 
has, in part, been blazed. The people of 
the world are asking the teachers for lead- 
ership toward realization of their demo- 
cratic ideals and toward fulfilment of the 
pledge of “‘liberty and justice for all.”’ 
The teachers of America must not fail. 











Intercultural Education in English Classrooms 


An Informal Survey 


MARJORIE B. SMILEY 


[Prepared by Mrs. Smiley, a member of the Advanced School of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on the basis of articles and reports submitted by the following teachers, 
department chairmen, and administrators: Doris I. Boyd, Carter School, Boston; Sylvia Cochran 
and Corda Peck, Collinwood High School, Cleveland; Robert Bartlett Haas and Mildred C. 
Schmidt, University School, Ohio State University, and Margaret Roling, Columbus; a committee 
from the Detroit Public Schools: Alvin Loving, chairman, Thomas Conley, Rose Estrin, Eva 
Ohman, Blanche Rinehart, Doris I. Streeter, Eva Van Houton, Ruth Brady, Dorothea Comfort, 
Margaret McLin, Frieda Paperno, Helen J. Hanlon, Ethan Edloff, Stella Wagner, Mary Pearce, 
Laura Pickens, Ruth Rule, and Celia Stern, reporting on work in Central High School, Denby 
High School, Pershing High School, Northeastern High School, and Noble Elementary School; 
Mary Neel Smith, Aaron Gove Junior High School, and Prudence Bostwick, Denver; Edith M. 
Corey, Gladys Evans, and Fred J. Rogers, Central High School, Kalamazoo; Helen R. Andrews, 
Miller Vocational High School, Hilda Blessin, Washburn High School, Selma Blessin, Miller Voca- 
tional High School, George Robert Carlsen, University High School, University of Minnesota, and 
Ruth S. Gill, Ramsey Junior High School, Minneapolis; Spencer Brown, Fieldston School, and 
members of the staff of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, New York City; Anna M. 
McClelland, Omaha Technical High School, Omaha; Jack Edelson, Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia; Helen S. De France, Baxter Junior High School, and Stella A. Price, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh; John P. Dusel, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City; Zelma May 
Oole, Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin; Agnes A. Frick, Margaret Geyer, and 
Genevieve Hardy, Central Junior-Senior High School, South Bend; and Clarence I. Chatto, 
Springfield Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts.] 


Whaen a number of English teachers, 
whose names had been brought to the 
attention of the editor of this issue be- 
cause of their interest and work in inter- 
cultural education, were asked to make 
their experiences available to the readers 


ventures represent co-operative planning 
by English faculties; some are based on 
plans developed during summer work- 
shops in intercultural education; still 
others are the pioneer efforts of individ- 
ual teachers. The teachers are often the 








of the English Journal, their response 
made it clear that education for better 
group relations is a lively and unstereo- 
typed activity in English classrooms. 
This account of the practices they have 
described does not represent a systematic 
survey ; there are many teachers pioneer- 
ing in this field whose help would have 
been sought if circumstances had per- 
mitted. The practices reported are ex- 
perimental ventures by teachers from 
many school systems. Some of these 
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first to remind us that the results of their 
work have not yet been fully evaluated in 
terms of actual change in attitudes and 
development of more democratic school 
and community life. Rather, these re- 
ports are looked upon as blueprints for 
constant revision as increased insight 
develops. They are not so much models 
for imitation as indications of possibili- 
ties, to be scrutinized in the light of their 
appropriateness to the particular char- 
acter of each classroom, school, and 
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community in which they may be carried 
out. 

This survey is thus presented as a 
mere beginning, to open a window upon 
some of the classrooms where English 
teachers are facing their responsibility 
for improving intercultural, or inter- 
group, relations. What are their methods 
of meeting this challenge? What are 
American boys and girls learning of 
sound attitudes toward relations between 
Christian and Jew, Negro and white 
man, “‘old American” and those more re- 
cently come to America? What are they 
learning about the American way of life? 


High-school students are learning 
through their work in English to under- 
stand the American principles of equality, 
diversity, and reasonableness. While the 
re-examination of American ideals was 
less frequently mentioned as a specific 
practice than were other phases of inter- 
group education, such a re-examination is 
implicit in much of the work being car- 
ried on. 

One means of re-examining American 
ideals is the practice of asking students 
to write on topics such as ‘‘What Is 
Democracy?” or ‘What America Means 
to Me.” These statements are used as a 
basis for further inquiry into the essen- 
tial characteristics of the American way 
of life. Not infrequently study of the 
nature of democratic principles leads to a 
panel discussion or to an assembly pro- 
gram. In a senior class the teacher made 
a composition assignment the starting- 
point for a re-examination of American 
ideals; this led into the study of preju- 
dice. 


Out of five optional topics, twenty-nine 
of the thirty-eight students chose to write 
on “The Kind of World I Want,”’ in itself 
a revealing selection for a group predomi- 
nantly Jewish. Class reading of the themes 
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provoked a lively discussion in which stu- 
dents’ comments gave a clue to their own 
prejudices and revealed undertones of re- 
sentment and discouragement. Subsequent- 
ly the teacher read an article dealing with 
prejudice as an obstacle to a better world. 
Students next tried to explore their own 
prejudices and to examine personal experi- 
ences of prejudice. Readings on race, cul- 
ture, prejudice, and American constitutional 
freedoms, and reports on outstanding mem- 
bers of minority groups and on community 
housing projects for Negroes followed. 
The unit closed with a “Town Meeting” 
re-examining, in the light of knowledge 
and insights gained during the month, the 
topic ““To Get the Kind of World We Want” 
—a world in which American institutions 
would be in harmony with American 
ideals." 

Other teachers point out the adapta- 
bility of American literature to the study 
of American ideals. The purpose of a 
course in tenth-grade English was so 
described: ““Through American literature 
we examine the great democratic bases of 
American life. We note the elements that 
have entered into the American spirit.”’ 

The danger of teaching generalizations 
too abstract to have vital meaning to 
boys and girls is guarded against by a 
teacher of eleventh-grade American liter- 
ature who provides discussion sheets 
which help students to relate abstrac- 
tions to specific instances. For example, 
students were asked to clarify by ex- 
amples the following quotation from 
Pearl Buck’s Introduction to American 
Counter point, by Alexander Allard: 


The idea that is America is the idea of 
freedom for human beings. Not all the per- 
sons who came to America knew that they 
believed in freedom..... They thought 
they came here to get a better living, but 


* Since comments and descriptions of practices 
are more often condensed or paraphrased than 
quoted verbatim, and seldom do full justice to the 
individual author, specific personal acknowledg- 
ments have been omitted. 
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this in itself is freedom to better ourselves. 
Some came for freedom of worship or speech. 
Only one group came here to Jose their 
freedom, and these were the people from 
Africa; it held America back, and its evil 
effects are still holding America back. 


Another of these work sheets deals 
with the distinction between majority 
rule, compromise, and co-operation for 
the general welfare. Abstractions also 
come to life through fiction and poetry. 
A choral verse production of William 
Rose Benét’s ‘‘America Means... .” has 
this intention. 


Many things don’t matter about a neigh- 
bor— 

What he earns— 

What church he prays in— 

What party he votes for— 

What color his skin is— 

What country his folks came from— 


Many things do matter about a neighbor— 

Whether he has good will toward you— 

Whether he has self-respect and independ- 
ence— 

Whether he is against anyone’s being 
pushed around— 


The basic American propositions are 
not too difficult even for children of 
limited ability to grasp. One teacher of 
such a group reports: 


The scene from Robert Sherwood’s 
Abe Lincoln representing the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate was read by the class. 
Douglas defends the idea that the Negro is 
the white man’s natural inferior and his 
property. Lincoln’s reply, homely and sin- 
cere, was understood by this class in spite 
of their limited ability, and there was no 
doubt where their sympathies lay. 


Besides learning the meaning of Amer- 
ican ideals in the English classroom, 
students are learning that democracy is an 
unfinished business: that discrimination 
and injustices exist. The development of 
awareness of the discrepancies between 
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American ideals and American practices 
in housing, in education, in employment, 
in political rights is an important aspect 
of intergroup education. Although some 
teachers express reluctance to emphasize 
the negative side of intergroup relations, 
the general feeling seems to be that boys 
and girls, by the time they reach high- 
school age, ought to be made aware of 
these defects in our society—defects 
which they will have an opportunity to 
correct or to perpetuate. ‘““The delusion 
that our country already has achieved 
true democracy must be shattered,” 
writes the head of an English depart- 
ment. 

Acquaintance with the facts of preju- 
dice and discrimination is gained in 
many classrooms through library re- 
search and through firsthand investiga- 
tion of community conditions. Study of 
Are They Fooling You? published by the 
Civil Liberties Union of Massachusetts, 
by a class of ninth-graders produced 
such reactions as this: “I didn’t know 
that Negroes couldn’t vote in some 
states.” 

An eleventh-grade core curriculum, 
“America, the Crossroads of the World’s 
Peoples,” integrating English and his- 
tory, includes among its objectives “the 
realization of threats to American ideals 
of freedom, tolerance, unity. American 
policies on immigration, the need for and 
purpose of the F.E.P.C. are among the 
topics studied.” 

Perhaps the most fully developed 
practice in the study of intergroup prob- 
lems is the documentary or fact-finding 
method.? The distinguishing features of 
this method are its concentration on 
community situations and problems 
touching the lives of students themselves 
and the emphasis on firsthand investiga- 


2 Described in Spencer Brown, They See for Them- 
selves (New York: Harper & Bros.. 1945). 
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tion through observation, interviews, 
and other person-to-person techniques. 
An eleventh-grade unit in a class in 
public speaking in a West Coast high 
school was organized around the prob- 
lem, What Shall We Do about Our 
Japanese-Americans? 


After introductory talks on group under- 
standing and carefully planned reading, 
students discussed the general propositions 
of democratic living, use of proper terms, 
and the question of acceptance of all people 
on an individual basis. Later they were sent 
out to get information for themselves. Some 
were really interested, some indifferent, and 
some mildly prejudiced. After three or four 
weeks, during which we read and talked 
(developing techniques as well as subject 
matter) each committee reported its find- 
ings. Following these, as students really 
became interested in what was happening 
to Japanese-Americans and other groups 
in their city, they began a program of all- 
school education. An editorial in the school 
paper, and speakers representing a variety 
of minorities and organizations were ar- 
ranged for by the students. The class also 
arranged for films and recordings. Challenge 
to Democracy, Nisei at War, and The Negro 
Soldier were especially successful; it was 
our practice to prepare guests for thought- 
ful seeing and to follow the films with dis- 
cussion when teachers made it possible. 


Out of this and similar problem- 
solving investigations, this teacher has 
developed teams of students who go out 
into the community to talk on such 
questions. Other teachers employing the 
documentary method climax the period 
of fact-finding and discussion by the 
presentation of original student plays 
dealing with intergroup situations. Many 
teachers who use the documentary 
drama stress the developmental process 
of group planning and the information 
and understanding gained rather than 
the quality of the finished product. 
However, one teacher of dramatics who 





uses this method considers the quality of 
the play itself important. 


While pertinent facts should be presented 
and true life situations created, they are not 
enough. Moments of emotional intensity in 
a dramatization should be created to offer 
experiences which may initiate the growth 
of better attitudes toward those who are 
socially and culturally excluded from 
a group. 


Informational reading is for the most 
part nonfictional; much use is made of 
pamphlets, articles, and books like 
Carey McWilliam’s Brothers under the 
Skin or Roi Ottley’s New World A’- 
comin’ in supplementary reading lists. 
Novels and stories, however, also bring 
about a realization of the actualities of 
prejudice and discrimination. This is 
indicated in a comment taken from a 
student review of Richard Wright’s 
autobiographical Black Boy: 


This book certainly made me open my 
eyes as I never realized the Negroes were 
treated quite so bad..... We have got to 
give the colored people a chance to rise 
and give them better living conditions. .... 


Student evaluation of a unit on inter- 
cultural education in another school 
showed a lively appreciation of the in- 
sights into American life that had been 
gained. 

Some students suggested that “‘a course 
in democratic living should be required 
....these are the problems which con- 
cern our folks as well as us, and we’d better 
be intelligent about them so we can do a 
little better than some of the grown-ups 
have done until now.” 


The teacher of this class, which had used 
both written materials and firsthand in- 
vestigation, observed that the thinking 
and attitudes of the group which had had 
direct contact with other people—at the 
Jewish Community Center, in interviews 























with Negro leaders—were most deeply 
affected. 

The informational aspect of intergroup 
education is not, however, limited to 
learning and formulating the negative 
facts of discrimination and prejudice. 
Students are also learning the positive facts 
of race and culture which provide the sci- 
entific basis for belief in the equality of 
men. They are learning that their ideas of 
people different from themselves are not 
always based upon fact. 

Almost all the special units in inter- 
group education described included 
study of the facts of race and the fallacies 
of racism using such materials as The 
Races of Mankind by Gene Weltfish and 
Ruth Benedict and Hortense Powder- 
maker’s Probing Our Prejudices. Know- 
ing the scientific facts about race is be- 
lieved to undermine prejudices enter- 
tained by dominant groups; it is used 
also to build self-respect in groups which 
have been victimized by prejudice. One 
teacher reports the apparent relief and 
surprise of Negro children in her class as 
they read The Races of Mankind. 


Let us ask ourselves, writes another 
teacher, if we are conscious enough of the 
problems of the colored children in our pre- 
dominantly white schools. Do we try to 
build up the confidence of the timid retiring 
colored girl as we do her white classmates, 
or do we feel that she is a nice child who is 
inoffensive because she “‘keeps her place’’? 
One afternoon a group of colored girls came 
into my room. Some problem with a white 
child had arisen. They wanted to talk it 
out. Finally one of them said, “My big 
sister told me why we are black. God made 
us that way because Ham did something 
wrong.” 


In another of this teacher’s classes, 
understanding of the meaning of words 
and concepts like ‘‘race,” “Jew,” and 
class’ was approached through the 
study of language. 
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In reading and discussing the meaning of 
expressions in literature and their own com- 
positions, pupils are guided by an under- 
standing of the way language works. Early 
in the semester in our junior high school 
class, we study the rudiments of semantics. 
We see how abstract nouns can be confusing 
and cause misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments. We check one another in the use 
of adjectives that merely give opinions, and 
we track down the meaning of general 
statements. We study the power of con- 
text. Dangers of language as well as beauties 
are recognized. When boys and girls begin 
analyzing the gossip of friends, and ques- 
tioning their own opinionated remarks, we 
know that their thinking is becoming more 
orderly and that they have become sensi- 
tive to the power of words and their effect 
on others. 


An examination of disparaging gen- 
eralization through comparision with the 
facts was undertaken by a group of 
seventh-graders in one school. 


The children became interested in the 
place of Negroes in American life when they 
heard a classmate tell of the life of Dr. 
George Washington Carver. They wondered 
why a man like Dr. Carver had to ride in 
Jim Crow cars, and why local hotels had 
refused to accommodate Marion Anderson. 
One child laid such discrimination to the 
bad habits of Negroes. Every day for a long 
time, he said, people in the city were killed 
by Negroes. Other children believed most 
of the crime reported in the newspapers was 
committed by Negroes. As a test of the 
truth of their statements the children col- 
lected newspaper clippings on crime and 
found only one instance where the culprit 
was identified as a Negro. They wrote to the 
chief of police and learned that few murders 
had been committed at all in the city in the 
past two years, and that in any case no 
record was kept of the race of criminals. 


One teacher writes that elucidation of 
the meaning of strange words in other 
religions seemed to diminish prejudice. 
The reaction of junior high school chil- 
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dren who had been studying One God, 
by Florence Mary Fitch, bears this out. 
“The things that seem queer to Catholics 
and Protestants, such as the Hanukah, 
Bar Mitzvah,” wrote one child, “are not 
to the Jews.” 

Boys and girls are also learning the 
sociological and psychological processes by 
which prejudices and social injustices 
come to be. Many of the special units in 
intercultural education make use of ma- 
terials like Gordon Allport’s The A BC of 
Scapegoating and the True Comics pub- 
lication, They Took the Blame. In one 
class, after reading these and like ma- 
terials, students were asked to examine 
their own misconceptions about other 
races, religions, and nationalities. Work 
sheets prepared for an eleventh-grade 
unit in intercultural relations explained 
in nontechnical language concepts like 
culture, acculturation, and the cultural 
conditioning of personality. 


Culture in the study of races means more 
than refinement and taste in the arts. It 
refers to all things learned from home, 
school, church, social cliques, affecting one’s 
habits, beliefs, emotions, basic values. It is 
not inherited; it is taught from baby- 
hood deliberately or incidentally. We are 
equipped with social dogmas and prejudices 
of our own social classes. 


Other work sheets explained and gave 
examples of stereotypes in daily life and 
in literature, radio, and the movies. 

In another school ninth-grade children 
were asked to bring to class examples of 
stereotypes which they themselves had 
used or heard. Subsequently, through ex- 
change of personal experiences and in- 
formational and fictional readings, the 
children came to see that these stereo- 
types had little or no correspondence to 
the people as they are. The list of stereo- 
types which the children brought in is 
evidence that stereotypes are not limited 





for them to Negroes, Jews, and foreign- 
ers. 


Negroes are dull. Teachers are cross and 
cranky. Fat people are jolly. The Irish are 
stubborn. Redheads have bad tempers. 
Stepmothers are cruel. “It was fairy 
stories,” one child said, “that taught me 
stepmothers are cruel.” 


Several teachers reported using the 
pamphlet How Writers Perpetuate Stereo- 
types, prepared by the Bureau of Applied 
Research, Columbia University. Follow- 
ing the lead of this study, students 
undertook to check their own reading, 
listening, and seeing for stereotypes. A 
junior high school teacher comments 
upon the difficulty of dislodging stereo- 
types. 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect of 
teaching for intergroup consciousness is 
that our pupils have a profound respect for 
the printed word and feel that, because “‘the 
book says so,” the description, or character, 
or theme must be true. Since our pupils 
are predominantly Negro, they could under- 
stand that the stereotypes of their own race 
found in some books were damaging and 
misleading, but stereotypes of other groups 
were casually accepted. This meant that 
discussion of stereotypes had to be care- 
fully directed, starting from the students’ 
understanding of their own resentment at 
unrealistic portrayals of the Negro to 
understanding that other people might 
have similar feelings when portrayed un- 
favorably. 


Classes in American literature or in 
American history and literature in sev- 
eral instances reported an approach to 
intergroup education through study of 
the history of relations between the 
Indians and early settlers, between 
various religious sects, between masters 
and slaves, and between earlier and later 
immigrant groups. Readings ranged from 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter and “The 
Maypole of Merrymount” to Josephine 
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Lawrence’s Let Us Consider One An- 
other. 

Various practices designed to provide 
students with the necessary background 
of facts and ideas are an important part, 
but by no means the whole, of intergroup 
education. Intergroup relations are not 
improved by facts alone. Teachers of 
English especially are aware that in the 
study of literature they have at hand a 
means of providing those emotional ex- 
periences by which knowledge is kindled 
into action. Therefore they are helping 
students learn through literature how it 
feels to be unjustly rejected and how it feels 
to “‘belong.’’ Emphasis upon people, what 
they are like, what they do, and how 
they feel is central to a tenth-grade 
course entitled “Our American Heri- 
tage’: 

The reading, largely biographical and 
autobiographical, is grouped around three 
themes: ‘‘The People Who Came to Ameri- 
ca”; “The People Who Grew Up in Ameri- 
ca’’; and ‘‘The People Who Have Succeeded 
against Adverse Circumstances.” 


Several teachers have used a short 
short story, “Things Greater than He,” 
published in the December 15, 1945, is- 
sue of Liberty, telling of a Negro child’s 
realization of why his “best friend,” a 
white boy, had not asked him to his 
party. Discussion questions prepared for 
this story pointed up the relation of the 
story situation to the experiences of child 
readers. 

Do you think this could happen? Whom, 
if anyone, do you blame? If you could take 
a part in the story, which would you take? 
How would you act? Has anything ever 
happened to you which reminds you of this 
story? 


A class in creative writing read and was 
impressed by this story and decided to 
try to write stories around similar situa- 
tions for grade-school children. Creative 
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writing has been found a potent means 
of increasing understanding of others. 
Through the writing of biographies of 
individuals in all walks oflife in their own 
community, for example, students learn 
to value others.’ 

In a high school in another city the re- 
quest of a teacher in Hawaii for an ex- 
change of pictures and writings between 
her students—Chinese, Korean, and 
Japanese and American students, has 
led to the preparation of scrapbooks 
illustrating the life and telling of the 
different peoples in their city. ‘“They are 
realizing that they are strange to other 
peoples and that their personalities and 
lives need to be explained in order to 
have others like them.” 

A child’s ability to identify himself 
with others different from himself is 
something that must be learned. It is not, 
teachers have found, an easy achieve- 
ment. A teacher writes of a discussion of 
the right to be different in one ninth- 
grade class: 


The children showed great reluctance to 
use their own experiences. .... / As long as 
illustrations were far away from the school 
and the community they were much more 
liberal, open-hearted, and free in their 
judgments than when situations touched 
them nearly. At this point the class cen- 
tered its study about the meaning and 
nature of differences. Many times differ- 
ences caused wide gaps between people; 
rarely were people loved and accepted be- 
cause of difference; many times differences 
were allowed to mean inferiority. To form a 
basis for information and discussion, the 
class chose to read novels which showed 
differences among people. Toward the end 
of the study each child wrote a short paper 
recounting 2 situation in which he had been 
made to feel ‘“‘different.”” More and more 
the class and the teacher are moving toward 
analyzing loyalties in the school itself and 


3 Cf. Clarence I. Chatto and Alice Halligan, The 
Story of the Spring field Plan (1945). 
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the ways in which children excluded for 
reasons of difference may be included in the 
life of the school. 


Understanding of people different 
from herself is evident in a student’s re- 
view of Not without Laughter, by Lang- 
ston Hughes. 

Annjee’s quiet acceptance of life as it is 
gave me some idea of the heartbreak ex- 
perienced by these people who are held 
down by our selfishness and thoughtlessness. 
Jimboy’s wanderlust and Harriet’s fight 
against repression are not because they 
are shiftless or insolent, but hopeful of a 
better life... .. 


The ability to put one’s self in an- 
other’s place is developed by all litera- 
ture, not only by stories of minority 
groups. 


In the ninth grade we teach a unit on 
the novel, using The Yearling and David 
Copperfield as the basis for our work .... 
the pattern of rejection and loneliness in 
these books is emphasized and from that 
arose discussions of rejections in students’ 
own lives and their feeling about them. 


Plays re-creating human relationships 
are a powerful means for deepening and 
personalizing awareness of others. An 
original program, “‘I am An American,” 
gave children opportunities to identify 
themselves with characters representing 
all races, creeds, nationalities, and walks 
of life. The teacher under whose direc- 
tion this program was developed ob- 
serves that children should not always be 
required to play parts representing their 
own group membership. “Let boys and 
girls of different races and religions speak 
in each other’s places. In this program an 
Italian girl recited with pride, ‘I’m from 
the great race of King David and King 
Solomon.’ ”’ 

The practice of having children take 
the role of someone unlike themselves, 
even of someone toward whom they feel 


antagonistic, is systematically developed 
in the psychodrama. In the psycho- 
drama, situations in the student’s own 
life, or typical situations involving 
human relationships, are acted out. In 
their re-enactment new understandings 
and a reorientation of attitudes is sought 
for. 


Some of the most poignant and successful 
situations which we created and played 
were those involving interfaith or interracial 
conflicts. Half out of the corner of my eye I 
saw a girl shrug her shoulders after a dis- 
cussion of Negro equality and whisper to her 
neighbor, “‘I still couldn’t sit next to one in 
a restaurant.” She found herself a moment 
later playing the part of a Negro singer 
asking to be seated in a popular eating 
place. As director, I was able to instruct a 
waiter, a restaurant owner, and a police- 
man to refuse her. She.held her role well, 
until she was told to get out. All her argu- 
ments were reduced to the final sickening 
question which she had delayed until now, 
“Is it because I am a Negro?” In a few 
moments this girl, through the intensity of 
her own humanness, communicated the dis- 
tressful injustice to the whole group. Her 
own attitudes were reconstructed in this 
moment of feeling. A day later she came to 
see me. She simply said, ‘‘I’ve never felt so 
empty before. I never knew how Negroes 
felt before. I could never be that way about 
them again.”’ 


Not only are students learning to 
understand and sympathize with differ- 
ence but they are learning through litera- 
ture and English activities how much 
different cultures have in common and how 
people of all races, religions, and nationali- 
ties have shared in the building of civiliza- 
tion. 

A dramatics class, writing a play on 
the theme “One World,” wanted to show 
the common interests and needs of the 
American and Chinese people. It was not 
easy. Life in China seemed a thousand 
miles away. 
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The problem was solved, simply and 
tellingly, after discussion and research, by 
having a group in one scene of the play recite 
some Chinese nursery rhymes that are 
counterparts of Mother Goose: 

“This one’s old, 

This one’s young, 

This one has no meat, 

This one’s gone to buy some hay, 

And this one’s on the street.” 
So it was suggested that Chinese parents, 
singing the same kind of little ditty to their 
children as American parents do, were per- 
haps like us in other ways too. 


Interfaith festivals, particularly the 
joint celebration of Christmas and 
Hanukah, are used in a number of 
schools to illustrate common elements of 
the Christian and Jewish faiths. Com- 
mon features of different religions are al- 
so made clear through having children 
tell of their different religious beliefs and 
practices. 

Talking over different religious beliefs 
and practices in a junior high school class 
led students to discover that Sarah said 
the same Lord’s Prayer her Christian class- 
mates did; that the Golden Rule according 
to Hillel had the same meaning as the ver- 
sion they had learned, though it was phrased 
differently; that both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity were founded on the Ten Com- 
mandments. Sarah explained that the Jews 
believed in Jesus as a prophet of God. At 
this an unusually quiet girl burst forth, 
“Do you mean that Jews believe in God?” 
Some part, at least, of her prejudices had 
been shaken. 


In other classes children’s reactions to 
their study of One God suggests that 
realization of beliefs in common dimin- 
ishes prejudice. “I think that in One God 
it brings out the fact that, no matter 
what church you go to, they are all try- 
ing to do the same thing only in different 
ways.” 

Language studies also are used to 
demonstrate like elements in different 
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languages and the diverse cultural heri- 
tage of the English language. 

An eighth-grade unit is focused on lan- 
guage study. Students coming from a 
variety of ethnic backgrounds bring to 
class words or phrases from languages spo- 
ken at home. Simple words like “mother” 
and ‘father’ are compared with their 
counterparts in other tongues. The lan- 
guages spoken in America and in their own 
city are listed and word borrowings noted. 
The unit is directed to gaining an under- 
standing of such concepts as these: appreci- 
ation of a second language as a help, not a 
hindrance; appreciation of the beauty of 
other languages; appreciation of the diffi- 
culty of earning a living without command 
of the language of the country; apprecia- 
tion of the difficulty of English; realiza- 
tion that errors in accent and spelling may 
be caused by *-nowing another language. 


Knowledge of the contributions made 
to American and world civilization by 
peoples of all races, religions, and na- 
tionalities is considered by many teach- 
ers to be an essential phase of inter- 
cultural education. The same teacher 
who used language study to bring home 
this idea planned other eighth-grade 
units around “Great Scientists and 
Doctors” and “Great Composers.”’ With- 
out special emphasis on group member- 
ship, readings were planned to include 
individuals from all countries, races, and 
religions. A number of teachers make a 
practice of having individuals represent- 
ing other groups speak to classes and as- 
semblies. Sometimes students of different 
backgrounds are asked to tell of their 
family customs. Other teachers, however, 
are fearful that studies of cultural contri- 
butions of minorities and talks by repre- 
sentatives of these groups may counter- 
act the basic principle of democratic 
human relations by implying that indi- 
viduals are to be accorded recognition on 
the basis of the record of the group in 
which they happen to be born. Some 
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teachers feel that studies of cultural dif- 
ferences in song, dress, foods, and the 
like are a superficial approach to inter- 
group relations that make for senti- 
mentality rather than true understand- 
ing. 

Ultimately, better human relations 
must be lived. Factual information and 
emotional insight need to be crystallized 
in behavior. Recognizing this, teachers 
are helping students learn how to realize 
their new knowledge and insights in a 
more democratic way of living. 


To be informed of the facts of inter- 
racial prejudice does not guarantee its re- 
moval. Complacency frequently follows 
factual knowledge. There may be lack of 
good judgment in handling a difficult situa- 
tion. We need to know not only the vexing 
problems, but what and what not to do in 
solving them. In order to help students 
bridge the gap between knowledge and 
practice the unit “Achieving Intercultural 
Friendship through Tact” was planned fora 
twelfth-grade class. The unit was initiated 
by discussion of an immediate problem 
within the experience of the students, in 
this instance the refusal of a recent gradu- 
ate to continue in a position, in which she 
had been placed by the school placement 
officer, when she learned her employer was 
Jewish. Class discussion began with such 
questions as these: What made the girl 
react as she did? What were the employer’s 
reactions toward her and the _ school? 
How would you have handled the situation 
if you had been the counselor? What prin- 
ciples would guide you in your decisions? 
Finally the pooled judgment of the class 
was written up with recommendation for 
dealing with the situation. From this be- 
ginning other problems were studied using 
research and interviews. A list of ‘‘Do’s 
and Don’ts of Tactful Procedure”’ utilized 
materials in Fineberg’s Overcoming Anti- 
Semilism. 


Many teachers are aware of an obliga- 


tion to press toward changes in behavior 
as an objective in intercultural educa- 
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tion. Reports from teachers contain 
many instances of observed changes in 
the actions of boys and girls in intergroup 
situations and indicate that such changes 
are recognized as a measure of the effec- 
tiveness of their teaching. 

These are some of the kinds of activi- 
ties that are being carried out in English 
classrooms. The knowledge that many 
other teachers are concerned with inter- 
cultural relations does not, however, 
answer all the questions and doubts 
which teachers contemplating the intro- 
duction of such a program may have. 
Many of the teachers who sent in reports 
of their work told of having had such 
reservations and had something to say of 
the ways in which their decisions to un- 
dertake to teach for better human rela- 
tions had been reached. Their experi- 
ences may be helpful to others. 

Many programs of intergroup educa- 
tion are the result of group planning. A 
teacher who participated in such a plan- 
ning program describes it in some detail. 


Our school is in a well-to-do suburb. 
There are no Negro children, but a rather 
large group of Jewish children, who are 
very much aware of the problem of Jewish- 
Gentile relations and willing—even eager— 
to discuss the problem in order to work 
toward a more intelligent solution. Our 
starting-point as teachers was with our- 
selves. We sat down one afternoon and be- 
gan a discussion of intercultural education. 
While all were eager to co-operate, many felt 
afraid to tackle the problem. So it was neces- 
sary first to analyze our own fears. This 
brought to light prejudices of our own which 
we took time to discuss. Not all the fears and 
prejudices were dispelled, but the discussion 
was a salutary one. Certain definite pro- 
cedures grew out of our departmental talk. 
First, recommendations of books and ar- 
ticles were exchanged to aid in explaining 
facts, allaying fears, and strengthening 
understanding of the minority group we had 
to deal with. The second procedure was the 
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agreement that no teacher should tackle 
this problem beyond the point where she 
felt she could ably and easily handle it. 
Finally, we agreed that we would not force 
the study of intergroup relations into units 
where it had no place nor bring it in as a 
special issue. 


In another school with a more mixed 
student body in which racial as well as 
religious and ethnic differences were in- 
volved teachers feared that feelings were 
so intense and home influences so potent 
that nothing that could be done in class 
would improve the situation. Some 
teachers felt that antagonisms might be 
heightened by any effort to deal with 
intergroup relations. However, the chair- 
man of the department writes: 


We finally agreed that we had been 
touching on intergroup relationships per- 
haps unconsciously in our readings and 
activities and that it was better to be aware 
of the influence of classroom discussion 
and to exchange successful techniques 
with one another. 


The importance of the _ teacher’s 
sensitivity to the social climate of class- 
room and community was frequently 
stressed in reports. Even relatively homo- 
geneous groups which show no surface 
tensions may harbor deep-seated preju- 
dices. Like any sound educational ac- 
tivity, intergroup education must be 
planned with the particular class in 
mind. Reports from schools in the same 
cities reflected a concern for this prin- 
ciple; programs in different schools in 
different sections of a city differ markedly 
in content and procedures. 

Occasionally teachers meet with stu- 
dent opposition to intergroup projects. 
Such a situation was handled in one 
school by turning from the use of units 
specifically directed to intergroup prob- 
lems to a pervasive emphasis on inter- 
group relations through extensive col- 
lateral readings and individual confer- 
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ences in all English classes. In a school 
with a cosmopolitan student body in 
which Negro students were a small 
minority the teacher paved the way for a 
unit on intergroup relations by holding 
individual conferences with Negro stu- 
dents in order to insure against possible 
negative reactions. 

When the general purpose of the unit 
was explained to them, they expressed 
unanimous approval, declaring they wel- 
comed free discussion of the problems aris- 
ing out of Negro and white relations. Had 
any objections been raised, the unit would 
have been developed on a different basis. 


Apparent lack of interest in the subject of 
intergroup relations is challenged and 
dissipated in some schools by introducing 
the subject by a moving picture like The 
Negro Soldier or by a dynamic guest 
speaker. 

Intergroup projects need to be planned 
with the needs of both dominant and 
minority groups in mind. The eradica- 
tion of prejudice of dominant groups 
against minorities is a universally recog- 
nized objective. A teacher in a predomi- 
nantly Negro school points out that the 
breaking-down of prejudice against white 
people was of equal importance in her 
situation. An incident related by one of 
her pupils suggests that practices helpful 
to children of dominant groups may not 
serve the same purpose for children of 
minority groups. 

There is a boy in our school that I asked 
to be in our intercultural club. He is a 
Jewish boy. I am sure of this because my 
aunt knows his family well. When I asked 
Peter to belong he said he was not a Jew. 
.... 1 think it is our fault if we have made 
Peter afraid we won’t like him if he tells that 
he is a Jew. 


Such an incident shows social sensitivity 
on the part of the child reporting it; on 
the other hand, it raises a question as to 
the effect of planning class activities that 
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make the pupil’s group membership the 
basis of participation. 

This and like considerations lead many 
teachers to prefer an indirect rather than 
a direct approach to intergroup relations. 
By planning the reading for a ninth- 
grade class on a wide range of problems 
faced by boys and girls in school life, one 
teacher reports that “students approach 
the minority problem naturally and 
normally with no sense of shock.” 

Many teachers feel that education for 
better human relations can be carried on 
almost entirely within the regular frame- 
work of English studies. These teachers 
believe that this can be accomplished 
(1) by refocusing literature, speech, and 
composition so as to bring to attention 
the need for better human relations; 
(2) by relating the problems in regular 
readings to contemporary problems of a 
similar nature; (3) by collateral readings; 
and (4) by expanding the scope of a 
course without changing its basic subject 
matter. 

In general, books which give young peo- 
ple an insight into universal human experi- 
ences and qualities—books which kindle 
sympathy and create understanding—de- 
serve a place in programs of intergroup 
education. The question of whether the 
book is a “classic” or a modern work is 
not a central one. Silas Marner and The 
House of the Seven Gables have these quali- 
ties: both in their own way show the ugli- 
ness of greed, selfishness, and narrow- 
mindedness and the beauty of fellowship. 
They, as well as books like Giants in the 
Earth and As the Earth Turns, give in- 
sights into human relationships. This is not 
a new principle. It has long been a criterion 
in the evaluation of literature, just as the 
application of literature to life has been a 
practice of the best teachers. 

Finally, special occasions like Brother- 
hood Week and incidental classroom and 
community situations, such as a chil- 
dren’s quarrel over religious differences, 





a proposed Negro housing unit, may be 
capitalized upon to motivate a special 
lesson, report, or assembly program. 

Many teachers interested in the aims 
of intercultural education are doubtful 
of its effectiveness. Various methods of 
evaluating changes in students’ concern 
with intergroup relations are used by the 
teachers reporting on their experiences. 
Brief written assignments calling for a 
reaction to a story or real-life situation 
involving a problem in human relations 
are used to measure informally student 
bias at the start and again at the end of a 
learning experience. Standardized tests 
and measures of social attitudes and 
“social distance” and sociographic tech- 
niques are used by a few of the teachers. 
Anecdotal records of student comments 
and behavior and records of students’ 
free reading are also kept by some teach- 
ers. 

Education for better human relations, 
teachers point out, is never ended. It 
cannot be taken up in January and laid 
aside in March. Furthermore, it is not a 
task for which English teachers alone are 
responsible. 


We feel that brotherhood, democracy, 
is a way of living..... We feel that the 
knowledge and emotional insights which 
lead to this way of life are the result not of 
individual department work but of the 
integrated efforts of all who are interested 
in our young people’s educational life. 


The descriptions of classroom practice 
and the discussions included in the re- 
ports reviewed in the preceding pages 
indicate that English teachers are think- 
ing of intercultural education as having 
certain essential features. 

First, it is evident that in their teach- 
ing for better human relations English 
teachers are making use of the normal 
English activities. Students are learning 
to think clearly about group problems in 
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American life, to understand individuals 
different from themselves, and to ap- 
preciate the contributions of peoples of 
all races, creeds, nationalities, and walks 
of life, by speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing about them. 

Second, English teachers are thinking 
of intercultural education not as a new 
“subject” to be added to English cur- 
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riculums but rather as an intensified 
emphasis upon human values and rela- 
tionships in the English program. 

Finally, English teachers realize that 
effective teaching of better human rela- 
tions requires the integration of an un- 
derstanding of democratic principles, 
factual knowledge, emotional insights, 
and social experience. 


Wed Better Mind the P’s and Cues 


MARION EDMAN’ 


Eweusx teachers who are genuinely 
sincere in wishing to establish the kinds 
of understandings and attitudes which 
will create better human relations in all 
spheres of life may raise these questions: 
Are there not special pitfalls and danger 
spots which we must learn to avoid when 
we are dealing with issues so highly 
charged with feeling as group and indi- 
vidual prejudice? For the most part, we 
are not skilled in facing problems which 
the community may regard as contro- 
versial. Is this a field for the specially 
trained teacher of English, rather than 
one for us, the rank and file? 

While this article cannot pretend to 
discuss fully the answers to such ques- 
tions, it does attempt, out of the ex- 
periences of a number of teachers, to 
present some of the pitfalls which one 
should be aware of; to describe some of 
the qualities which successful teachers in 
this area must strive to develop; to name 
some of the possibilities for organization 
and the techniques which teachers may 
find helpful when they endeavor to 

*Director of field services, Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, New York City. The author 
makes grateful acknowledgment to Miss Helen 
Hanlon, supervisor of language education, Detroit, 


and to a number of English teachers in Detroit 
for helpful suggestions in preparing this article. 


emphasize throughout their teaching the 
building of understanding, co-operation, 
and generally good relationships among 
diverse groups of peoples. Readers must 
remember that each community, each 
classroom, each teaching situation is 
unique, and no general rule of thumb can 
be laid down which covers all specific 
situations. Each individual teacher must 
find and mind her own peculiar P’s 
and Q’s. 

The greatest pitfall of all, perhaps, is 
the possibility that the rank and file of 
teachers of English everywhere may fail 
to realize and accept their responsibility 
for a forthright and direct attack on 
those forces of prejudice which make for 
all sorts of social disintegration and lack 
of personal fulfilment and which are a 
direct threat to permanent peace. Teach- 
ers are often prone to rationalize by say- 
ing, ““My community is homogeneous 
and peaceful. We have no problems,” as 
though those were not the very commu- 
nities where ignorance of other peoples, 
snobbery, suspicion, fear, and isolation- 
ism are the best breeding-places for 
national discord and disunity and for 
international war. 

It is tacitly agreed that education of 
the emotions is fundamental in a pro- 
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gram of education for human relations. 
Since one of the primary purposes of 
literature is to evoke emotional re- 
sponses, the English teachers of all 
America must recognize their funda- 
mental responsibilities for this program 
of improving human relations. Such edu- 
cation cannot be left solely to the 
teachers of social studies and science 
(well as many of them are doing!), for 
their chief stock in trade is the teach- 
ing of factual materials, and facts alone 
rarely have the power to change social 
mores. 

A second pitfall is that teachers will 
make the approach to developing human 
understanding and co-operation too nar- 
row a thing. They may look upon this 
program as a means of tiding over the 
temporary presence of Nisei or in- 
migrant workers in the community; or as 
adding interest to English by exploring 
“quaint”? Christmas customs (or other 
culture patterns) of various national 
groups; or as appeasement to Americans 
of various minorities who are pressing for 
their rights as citizens. A good program 
in intergroup education must go much 
deeper than such superficialities. It must 
set up those relationships and develop 
those understandings of peoples which 
are basic values for the good life. This 
will require that teacher and pupils to- 
gether constantly explore goals and 
values which are important for the 
citizens of a democracy and of a world 
order that wants success for the United 
Nations. These understandings must be 
woven into the very woof and warp of 
their attitudes and relationships with 
mankind. A good program in human 
understanding should undergird all types 
of teaching in English; it should not be 
merely a “unit”? which is taught for six 
weeks and then dropped, no matter how 
successful and important such a unit may 


be. 





The personality of the teacher and her 
general rapport with her class are ex- 
tremely important factors in helping 
children to develop good attitudes 
toward diverse peoples. It goes without 
saying, perhaps, that a teacher who her- 
self has narrow, provincial views about 
everyone except her “‘own kind”’ will find 
it difficult to make liberal the views of 
others. Similarly, teachers who may be 
very liberal in their views toward people 
generally, but who, for one reason or an- 
other, are not accepted by the boys and 
girls as individuals worthy of emulation 
and respect will find it uphill climbing to 
bring their pupils to their own way of 
thinking. Any teacher, however, who is 
honestly willing to say to her class, ‘I 
don’t know too much about these prob- 
lems of human relations; let’s see if we 
can learn together,” has already gone far 
in demonstrating that she has great re- 
spect for the dignity of human beings in 
making the pupils her co-searchers, and 
such feeling is really the core of the whole 
matter. Pupils are not slow in sensing 
that point and co-operate accordingly. 

One pitfall that often comes to the 
liberal-minded teacher is that of impa- 
tience with pupils who may honestly dis- 
agree with her. There must be oppor- 
tunity for differences of opinion, even 
though these opinions at first may be 
highly prejudiced ones. The role of the 
teacher is to set up stimulating situations 
so that thinking goes on. One successful 
teacher had a pupil make this comment 
about her: ‘‘No, I don’t say what she 
wants me to. It’s tough enough to try to 
dope out what I think myself without 
trying to dope out what she thinks.” 

Teachers need, too, to sharpen their 
sensitivity to human feelings and human 
values. Recently, a teacher in a school 
where most of the children were in- 
migrants from rural areas asked her 
pupils to write a theme telling about the 
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place they had come from. One child felt 
unable to write such a paper, saying with 
a tremble in her voice, “‘I can’t think of 
anything nice to say about Arkansas.”’ 
The wise teacher sent the child to the 
library to look at a collection of pictures 
showing the scenic beauties of her native 
state. She was allowed to take these 
home; she showed them to her father and 
discussed with him some of the places he 
had visited and then came back the next 
morning full of information for her paper 
and with great zest for the task of writing 
it. More important, she had established 
her own self-respect and gained the re- 
spect of others, despite the place of her 
beginnings. 

The teacher’s place in the community 
is also an important factor in the success 
of the school program. One young teach- 
er going into a school in a small city 
found that a group of pupils who were be- 
ing transported from a rural area were 
not integrated into school life at all well. 
They were shy and backward about par- 
ticipating in various school activities. 
Other pupils in the school explained the 
situation by saying, “‘That’s the way 
Finns act.” This teacher began by par- 
ticipating in various community affairs 
in the neighborhood from which these 
pupils came. She learned about Finnish 
folklore, art, and music; she learned the 
names of outstanding citizens of Finnish 
background in this country. This ma- 
terial was woven into regular classroom 
lessons, as opportunity presented itself. 
Her participation in community activi- 
ties involving Finnish people, her ap- 
preciation of their unique contributions, 
soon built up confidence in the minority 
group and a feeling of respect in the 
other groups, to the point where the 
children of Finnish background, who be- 
gan by being regarded as “outsiders” 
both by themselves and by the rest of the 
pupils, felt comfortable and happy in 
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being an integral part of the total life of 
the school. 

The composition of a given group of 
pupils sometimes presents problems to 
teachers. It has happened in some com- 
munities that pupils of minorities be- 
come so sensitive that before their self- 
confidence is built up through skilful 
teaching, they resent even the mention of 
the name of the group to which they be- 
long. The teacher in such a situation 
sometimes feels that the path of least 
resistance is carefully to avoid any sug- 
gestion of the facts of life concerning 
group differences. This, of course, is put- 
ting one’s head into the sand in an area 
where the sand is literally loaded with 
highly explosive land mines. 

In heterogeneous classes, the skilful 
teacher certainly will not begin by any 
sort of ‘‘singling-out”’ of minority groups 
but will make a broad approach to the 
whole field of human relations. She will 
understand the feeling of a Negro boy 
who said very honestly, ‘I am not inter- 
ested in studying Negro literature; I want 
to study Jiterature,”’ or the refusal of cer- 
tain children to participate in an essay 
contest ‘“‘open only to pupils of Jewish 
background.” Specific singling-out only 
adds to the self-consciousness which 
minority groups may have developed as 
a result of prejudiced attitudes toward 
them. A broad approach which is well 
done will lead ultimately to voluntary 
affiliation with one’s own group, and 
from there on discussion can become 
more specific and, eventually, perfectly 
objective. 

Where there are sensitive minorities 
in the classroom and specific reference is 
to be made to a group, it is usually well to 
begin talking in terms of some group 
which is not represented. Such stories as 
Pearl Buck’s “‘The Frill,” dealing with 
exploitation of the Chinese, or Eugenie 
Courtright’s “‘ Yours Lovingly,” showing 
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the intensely human side of a lonely 
Indian boy, can be used to objectify dis- 
cussion, if there are no Chinese or Indian 
pupils in the group or if children belong- 
ing to these groups are objective about 
their own backgrounds. Trying this sort 
of teaching is the only way for a teacher 
to ‘‘feel out” the sentiment of her group 
and to learn how to draw upon the 
diversity which it may have. There 
seems general agreement that a relatively 
homogeneous group of pupils offers fewer 
difficulties to the teacher in finding exact- 
ly the right approach; however, a hetero- 
geneous group offers much greater op- 
portunity for richness and variety in ar- 
riving at basic understandings. 

Shall emphasis on human relations be 
planned or shall it be incidental? Most 
teachers answer “‘ Yes”’ to both questions. 
Certainly, teachers can make use of 
many incidental situations to lead up to 
a more direct approach. One teacher 
with a number of Jewish boys who were 
celebrating their bar mizvah took time out 
to let them explain what this rite meant 
in the Jewish religion. Protestant and 
Catholic children then described the 
somewhat similar rites of confirmation in 
their churches. In a school where there 
are a number of Southern whites, the 
teacher makes a point of calling attention 
yearly to Jean Thomas and the singing 
festival held near Ashland, Kentucky. 
Some of the traditional ballads are read 
and some of them are sung by the pupils. 
These incidental approaches introduce 
children to vocabulary and make them 
generally ready for more careful, or- 
ganized teaching. 

In addition to incidental teaching, 
there is certainly need for planned teach- 
ing. Most teachers agree that definite 
units should be a part of the regular 
English curriculum. Newer anthologies 
and courses of study are beginning to 
recognize this need by setting up specific 





units or sections devoted to building 
understanding of people. The newly 
organized Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
in an unpublished “Initial Statement” 
makes definite and specific provision for 
the inclusion of teaching democratic 
values and understanding. 

Teachers are always concerned about 
modes of presentation for any area of the 
curriculum. Specifically in this area, 
what are some of the problems? In deal- 
ing with historical facts, how can the 
relationship of the past to the present be 
brought out as regards attitudes toward 
people? Negro pupils sometimes resent 
stories and poetry which use dialect; 
children of national groups resent stories 
of life in the land of their forefathers, 
which depict inhabitants in costumes and 
ways of life long outmoded; pupils dis- 
like labels attached to characters in liter- 
ature. Stereotypes of characters appear 
constantly, even in the best and newest 
anthologies. How can they be recognized 
for what they are? 

If selections are used which treat 
minority groups with sympathy and 
understanding, there is usually no ob- 
jection from pupils that their group will 
be understood in terms of an outmoded 
period. Negro children may dislike to 
take part in a historical cantata which 
depicts their group only as cotton-pickers 
wearing red bandanas and speaking in 
dialect, but they thrill to the courage of 
Gideon Jackson in Freedom Road or of 
Harriet Tubman in Railroad to Freedom 
and forget the dialect. Children of 
Russian background may object to the 
picture of czarist Russia in Katrinka, 
but they love the human qualities of 
George Papashvily in Anything Can 
Happen, even though he may appear 
somewhat naive in understanding Ameri- 
can ways. 

Whenever a stereotyped character ap- 
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pears in literature, be it a farmer, a 
spinster, or a member of any minority, the 
teacher will do well to take time to apply 
the technique of “Do you know inti- 
mately ten of these people?” Descrip- 
tions should be given of the individuals 
intimately known, so that comparisons 
may be made with the stereotype. If the 
class does not know ten individuals, the 
teacher should point out that no gen- 
eralizations should ever be made on the 
basis of knowing one or two or even five 
or six individual persons.’ 

Even though pupils may have highly 
prejudiced points of view, they must 
somehow have an opportunity to discuss 
them and air them. If a verbal presenta- 
tion is too disrupting for the current 
morale of the class, the teacher may per- 
mit pupils to write their thoughts. 
Gordon W. Allport believes that the op- 
portunity to express one’s self is actually 
a means for reducing prejudice.’ Of 
course, the teacher’s obligation does not 
end with the expression of prejudice; it 
only begins there. 

Arguments concerning prejudices 
should never be permitted. A teacher can 
always interrupt a “’tis-’tain’t” dis- 
cussion by saying, “Is this a matter of 
fact or of opinion?” If it is opinion, she 
points out that each person is entitled to 
believe as he sees the matter; if it is a 
matter of fact, a second question is in- 
evitable, ‘What is your source of au- 
thority?”’ Many, many questions must 
be left unsettled, but usually they reap- 


2 For a fascinating discussion of how stereotypes 
and labeled characters dominate much of our cur- 
rent literature, see “How Writers Perpetuate 
Stereotypes,” by the Writers’ War Board (avail- 
able from the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
1697 Broadway, New York City, for $0.05). 


3“Catharsis and the Reduction of Prejudice,” 
Journal of Social Issues (August, 1945), pp. 3-10. 
(Available from the Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation for $0.11.) 
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pear time after time, and gradually 
there may be a distinct shift in feeling 
about them. 

In choosing anthologies and supple- 
mentary books for pupils’ reading, 
teachers should be very much alert to 
the need for procuring reading materials 
which cover a wide range of presenta- 
tions depicting many sorts of human re- 
lationships. Some excellent bibliogra- 
phies are now available.‘ 

Of major concern to teachers in at- 
tempting to sharpen their attack on 
existing misconceptions and dangerous 
practices in group relations is the atti- 
tude of the administration of the school, 
fellow-teachers, and the community. It 
is well for the individual teacher to work 
closely with the administration in order 
to get maximum support for her pro- 
gram; to enlist the co-operation of fellow- 
teachers; and to solicit co-operation and 
resources from the community. 

The P’s and Q’s for good intercultural 
education through English are neither 
unduly many nor unduly complex. The 
greatest pitfall is likely to lie in the 
teacher’s apathy or feeling of insecurity; 
the strongest cue is likely to come from 
the enthusiasm and genuine desire of 
pupils to wrestle with problems, the 
solving of which may be the cue for 
creating the Brave New World. Boys 
and girls are aware that all men every- 
where are united in at least one way: 
they turn their eyes in expectation and 
hope toward the fulfilment of the promise 
that peace on earth can abide for men of 
good will. 


4Murray A. Goldberg, “Design for Reading: 
Six Bibliographies for Intercultural Understand- 
ing,” English Journal, XXXIV (November, 1945), 
493- 
Bibliographies are available at slight cost from 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York City. Write for catalogue of 
publications. 














Summary and Report 


The Committee on Intercultural Relations 


THIS COMMITTEE OF THE NATION- 
al Council of Teachers of English was ap- 
pointed in 1943 to develop ways and means, 
through the teaching of English, for build- 
ing correct understandings and _ proper 
attitudes toward the diverse peoples of the 
United States; just as the Committee on 
International Relations, over a period of 
years, had tried to promote understanding 
for the people of the world. The Council, 
long before, had recognized the responsi- 
bility of the English teacher in building 
the values and ideals which are the demo- 
cratic way of life and had issued several 
publications, notably Pupils Are People and 
We Build Together, which developed these 
objectives. Under the stress of wartime 
conditions, however, the urgency for greater 
national unity became so pronounced that 
a special committee was appointed. 

In 1944 an offer was made by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
to finance the work of the Committee. 
This offer was accepted by the Council, 
and the sum of sixty-six hundred dollars 
has been placed at the disposal of the 
Committee to carry out a number of 
projects. 

In the main, these projects include the 
publication of a series of bulletins, which 
set forth the general objectives of inter- 
cultura] education and which likewise give 
practical teaching helps; the completion 
of the revision of We Build Together; a 
series of meetings with editors of English 
textbooks and juvenile fiction to consider 


ways and means for supplying adequate 
materials which stress good human rela- 
tions; sets of materials made available to 
teachers through partial subsidy; program 
helps at Council meetings; co-operation 
with committees within the Council and 
with outside organizations having comple- 
mentary or similar objectives; and the 
publication of a special issue of the English 
Journal. 

The membership of the Committee 
represents a wide diversity of cultural 
background, kinds of teaching experience, 
and specialized competence. The Commit- 
tee, however, recognizes its inability to 
discharge its responsibility to the Council 
without the co-operative effort of the 
Council membership at large. It hopes 
that this first venture—a special issue of 
the English Journal—will meet with the 
approval of the Council’s constituency. 
Comments and suggestions, both on the 
Journal and on the general work of the 
Committee, will be appreciated. 

The Committee acknowledges with grati- 
tude the work of one of its members, Dr. 
Louise Rosenblatt, in preparing this special 
edition of the English Journal, and also the 
excellent co-operation and help of the 
regular editor, Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield. 

To Mr. Herbert Seamans and to the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
are due thanks for the encouragement and 
for the financial support which made this 
issue possible. 

MARION EpMAN, Chairman 


About Teaching 


“SCHOLARS, CRITICS, AND READ- 
ers” by Douglas Bush appears in the spring 
Virginia Quarterly Review. It is an important 
and sane analysis, touched with dry wit, of 





the “question of disunity of aim in the 
teaching and reading of literature in English 


and in scholarly and critical writing about 


literature.” Great changes have been going 
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SUMMARY 


on in the study of literature, says Professor 
Bush, undergraduate and lay opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Thirty years ago 
it was literary scholarship which was re- 
vered—the kind its enemies referred to as 
Germanized or scientific. About twenty 
years ago, this tradition in scholarly ways 
began to be challenged by its direct oppo- 
site, the history of ideas. Literary history 
began to be written from the philosophical 
point of view. Now we have with us the 
critics who seek to recall us from historical 
and philosophical study to the study of the 
work of art itself, to the nature of creative 
activity and response. Each of these meth- 
ods, as Bush says, has contributed enor- 
mously to our knowledge. The danger and 
the perdition of it is, as he points out, that 
the exponents of the three methods are not 
tolerant of each other; are not even intelli- 
gible to each other, so specialized have they 
become; and, what is worse, are certainly 
not intelligible to, and are very remote from, 
both the general reader and the average 
student. If our teaching is to have value, he 
maintains, we shall have to show “‘an in- 
different and unsympathetic multitude of 
young and old that literature is something 
more than a museum and something more 
than a chunk of the curriculum; that it pro- 
vides more satisfying experience than the 
amusements or the monetary rewards of a 
busy, noisy, distracted civilization.” If we 
are to accomplish this, if the humanities are 
to maintain or regain their place in educa- 
tion and life, then we shall have to learn 
how to talk to one another, and to the 
“common reader,” and we shall have to 
evolve ‘‘a more coherent theory of literature 
and teaching.” 


“LITERACY AND LITERATURE” BY 
Martin Staples Shockley in the March 
Journal of Higher Education is akin in spirit 
and underlines the need for the rapproche- 
ment which Dr. Bush urges. Professor 
Shockley feels that the exile to the wilder- 
ness and the excommunication of the hu- 
manities during the period of the war might 
well have a salutary result if we will only 
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learn the lessons taught by these humilia- 
tions. As teachers of English we need to 
change our focus and our methods. If the 
study of literature, for example, is to mean 
anything, our students have to be able to 
read. “The decline of the humanities in 
modern education is in part the result of our 
neglect to teach our students to read.”’ So 
we have to do a better job of teaching read- 
ing and of teaching literature as an interpre- 
tation of life. “Every good English depart- 
ment is the great civilizing department of its 
school”; and Shockley thinks we will be 
more successful in civilizing our students if 
we discard a good part of our historical and 
scientific approach to literature and teach it 
as a living art. 


“TEACHING YOUNG AMERICA TO 
Write,” by L. Ruth Middlebrook, discusses 
a problem which, as Shockley points out, is 
also one which the war has taught us needs 
more working on. Both he and Miss Middle- 
brook agree that mere drill in grammar and 
composition is not going to inculcate in any 
student either the ability to write clearly 
or the love of writing. Miss Middlebrook’s 
suggestion is to throw all handbooks of 
composition out the window, once the stu- 
dent has been taught to recognize a sen- 
tence, and concentrate on helping the stu- 
dent think clearly and give expression to his 
thoughts, the basis of all clear writing. She 
would define style—that is the style to be 
developed by the student—“‘‘as the expres- 
sion of one’s ideas to the best of his sincerity 
against the background of his own idiom of 
mind.” On the matter of punctuation, she 
would “Jet him begin by using only enough 
stops to prevent a misreading in the text. 
As his mind matures and his thinking de- 
mands more complex expression, he will 
himself discover the uses of a more varied 
punctuation, because he will read with 
greater attention, better memory, and more 
patience with the detail of the printed page. 
If he does not discover the uses of a more 
varied punctuation and is still clear in his 
thinking and literate in his writing he will 
not disgrace himself and we shall hardly 
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have betrayed him. Miss Middlebrook rings 
her tocsin in the April American Mercury. 


THIS HELPING THE ADOLESCENT 
mind to mature in its expression and com- 
prehension of English, however, is a pretty 
complex business, as Howard Mumford 
Jones points out in his humorous “They 
Knew Not Joseph” in the April Adélantic. 
There is a vast chasm between the cultural 
experience of our generation and the literary 
knowledge of “‘the Young.” ““The Young,” 
these days, according to Jones, are very, 
very serious and have a very unhumorous 
attitude toward literature, which precludes 
their understanding it. This, of course, is 
largely our fault as teachers, because we are 
“very, very earnest about interpreting life 
through literature and in so doing leave out 
the gusto of ordinary American existence.” 
If we do not get fun out of teaching litera- 
ture and our students do not get some fun 
out of it, then we have all lost part of our 
cultural heritage; and our understanding 
probably has not been too well improved. 
Jones is very doubtful, for example, that 
overserious and tense young Americans and 
overserious and tense young Russians are 
going to come to any real understanding of 
one another. Again it goes back to inte- 
grating life and literature. 


THIS LAST POINT IS INCIDENTALLY 
given support by Dr. Marc Slonin in his 
‘Notes Taken from a Talk on Soviet Litera- 
ture,” which appears in a recent bulletin of 
the Committee on Education of the Na- 
tional Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. “Social science teachers do not use 
enough literature in their classes. Literature 
shows real people, real events. When talking 
to Americans about Russian topics I always 
find that people are surprised to hear about 
simple everyday life in the Soviet Union. 
Soviet fiction would prove to people that 
Russian people are human beings very like 
ourselves .... it is of great value in helping 
young people understand the people of the 
Societ Union in terms of everyday experi- 
ences.”’ 


BOTH JONES AND MUMFORD 
could take heart, however, after a perusal 
of almost any issue of Common Ground, pub- 
lished quarterly by the Common Council for 
American Unity, which has among its pur- 
poses “‘to help overcome intolerance and dis- 
crimination because of national origin, race, 
or creed.” This admittedly is a serious pur- 
pose, but the magazine consistently pre- 
sents some of the best literary writing 
among current periodicals—much of it is 
humorous and all the more understanding 
of serious problems because of that. The 
spring number carries a stimulating article 
(this one isn’t humorous!) on ‘‘Educating 
for One World” by Esther W. Hymer. Her 
thesis is that international understanding 
begins in our own back yards. She describes 
some of the ways it has been accomplished 
and some of the things that need yet to be 
done. A regular feature of Common Ground 
is a symposium on intergroup education 
conducted by Leo Shapiro. 


A CHALLENGING SUGGESTION FOR 
international education is put forward in the 
March Progressive Education by George F. 
Kneller. His proposal: “I would make pro- 
vision for the exit of one million high school 
youngsters annually from this country to 
the country of their choice, and in return 
would receive one million youngsters from 
abroad.” His argument is that international 
behavior cannot be changed by legislation 
and convention alone. Knowledge of atomic 
energy has given us only a breath of time in 
which international understanding must be 
achieved. Human unity can be accomplished 
only through the active interest and partici- 
pation of every capable individual, “the 
actual injection of the virus of international- 
ism into the stream of our national life- 
blood.”’ Kneller describes in detail how his 
plan could be worked out and gives answers 
in advance to the objections likely to be 
raised. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS TO 
improve their international understanding 
are being announced by colleges and uni- 
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SUMMARY 


versities throughout the country. A long 
list of summer workshops in international 
relations with descriptions of the courses 
offered appears in the April N.E.A. Journal. 

Three workshops in intergroup education 
are to be held this summer under the 
auspices of the project on Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Cooperating Schools of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Workshops at 
the University of Chicago and at Syracuse 
University will run from June 24 to August 
3, and at Mills College from July 6 to 
August 17. For further information address 
Dr. Hilda Taba, Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools, 437 West soth Street, 
New York 109. 

A workshop in communication, on teach- 
ing problems related to language and com- 
munication at both elementary- and high- 
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school levels, will be held at the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, June 3 to 
July 31. For further information address 
George C. Johnson, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, The Secondary Laboratory 
School, Emporia. 


THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
cultural Relations announces the offer of a 
set of materials useful to English teachers at 
a nominal cost. This set contains background 
material for teachers, bibliographies, plays 
and other pupil materials, bulletin-board 
displays, etc.—all designed to help teachers 
in developing a program in good human 
relations. Send one dollar to the National 
Council of Teachers of English to cover 
cost of mailing and partial cost of con- 
tents. 


A Brief List of Bibliographies 


(Although many bibliographies exist in 
this field, there is still much variation in the 
criteria for selection, especially in the field 
of fiction, drama, and poetry. All lists should 
be used critically, in the light of the criteria 
suggested by the discussions in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

The organizations whose addresses are 
given offer other materials in this field.) 


A LIST OF SELECTED BIBLIOGRA- 
phies for Teachers—Elementary and High 
School. By Helen Trager. New York: 
Bureau for Intercultural Education (119 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 19, 
N.Y.). (A comprehensive list, including 
many of the items noted below, which 
can be ordered from the Bureau.) 


DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS. 
Edited by Hilda Taba and William Van 
Til. Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1945. 
(Chapter X, “Materials and Sources.’’) 


AMERICANS ALL: STUDIES IN IN- 
tercultural Education. Washington, D.C.: 





National Education Association, 1942. 
(Various bibliographies.) 


SOURCES OF INSTRUCTIONAL MA- 
terial on the Negro. By Ambrose Caliver. 
Washington, D.C.: United States Office 
of Education. 


THE IMMIGRANT IN FICTION AND 
Biography. By Joseph S. Roucek, Alice 
Hero, and Jean Downey. Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 1945. 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: A READ- 
ing List. By Benson T. Landis. New 
York: National Conference of Christians 
and Jews (381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16.) 


RACE RELATIONS: A SELECTED 
List of Readings on Racial and Cultural 
Minorities in the United States with Spe- 
cial Emphasis on Negroes. By Julia Wax- 
man. Chicago: Julius Rosenwald Fund 

(4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15.) 
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NCTE 1946 Convention 


The National Council of Teachers of English will hold 
a full-scale convention in Atlantic City, November 28-30. 
The theme of the meetings will be “English for These 
Times,” treated sweepingly in the general sessions and dis- 
cussed intensively in the many group conferences. In addi- 
tion to the best speaking talent in the Council, there will 
be important outsiders such as President Carmichael of 
Tufts College and critic John Mason Brown. 

Meetings and exhibits will be in the many rooms of the 
great Convention Hall; there will be no headquarters hotel. 

Room reservations should be made as early as possible 
through the Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City. Please indicate on a separate line whether double or 
single room is desired and range of rates acceptable. Below 
that, on separate lines, list your first three choices of hotels. 
If the reservation is for two or more persons, please sign 
both names to the letter. At the left is a stylized diagram of 
a section of the Boardwalk and below is a schedule of mini- 
mum rates at hotels. The “avenue hotels” are near the 
Boardwalk on streets perpendicular to it. 


ROOMS WITHOUT 
ROOMS WITH BATH 


| BATH 
Key No. HOTEL 
| | 
Single | Double Single | Double 
Boardwalk Hotels 
e Ce -~ 2 
209 Ambassador $6.00 | $9.00 
19 Brighton 7.00 | 9.00 
30 .| Chelsea 4.95 7.00 | 
20... Claridge 6.00 g.00 | 
25 Dennis 6.00 9.00 | $4.00 $7.00 
cee. Mayflower 5.00 7.60 | 3.50 5.00 
28 Ritz Carlton 6.00 | 9.00 
26 Shelburne 6.00 g .00 
18 Traymore 6.00 g .00 
Avenue Hotels 
= : : 
12 . Flanders | $5.00 $7.00 $4.00 $6 .00 
15 Jefferson 6.00 7.00 4.00 
16 Kentucky 3.50 6.00 2.00 4.00 
17 Madison 4.50 7.00 
21 .. Runnymede 4.00 6.00 3.00 5.00 
10 Senator 4.50 7.00 
14 Sterling 4.00 6.00 2.50 4.00 
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Books 


In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.| 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Bulwark. By THEODORE DREISER. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

Late in the nineteenth century Solon Barnes, a 
devout Quaker, married a girl whom he dearly loved, 
a rich man’s daughter. He became a prosperous 
banker, but the accumulation of wealth troubled 
him a bit. As his faith in the “Inner Light” grew 
stronger, he was sorely troubled by the five children 
whom he loved and never understood. He was an 
honorable man, a bulwark of the faith, but he was 
confused by life. A controversial novel with food 
for thought. 


The Snake Pit. By Mary JANE Warp. Random. 
$2.50. 

An autobiographical account (fiction) of life in 
an asylum. The patient writes the story at lucid 
intervals. That such a subject can be handled hu- 
morously is hard to believe, but it is. The insane are 
very generous, the patient says; it is a proof of re- 
turning sanity when they become selfish. Of course, 
there is an undercurrent of horror and sordidness, 
but it does not dominate the book. Co-selection for 
April by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


This Side of Innocence. By TayLoR CALDWELL. 

Scribner. $3.00. 

By the author of The Wide House. Time, 1868-88. 
A town in upstate New York. The spendthrift son of 
the town banker and the beautiful daughter of a 
tenant farmer involve their families in a fierce con- 
flict of wills. Turbulent. Bought for movies. Literary 
Guild selection for May. 


Burma Surgeon Returns. By GorDON S. SEAGRAVE, 

M.D. Norton. $3.00. 

Further adventures of the Burma Surgeon and 
his little nurses as they make an exciting journey 
from Burma back to their home and hospital in 
Nankam. 


Aloha. By ARMINE VON TEMPSKI. Duell, Sloan & 

Pearce. Pp. 235. $2.75. 

The author previously told the story of her child- 
hood in Hawaii in Born in Paradise. Now, after the 
death of her father, she and her brother and sister 
take a trip to the United States and return to make 
a dude ranch of their old Hawaiian home. She cap- 
tures the charm and beauty of the islands. 





Buried Stream. By ERNEST BRACE. Harcourt. Pp. 

290. $2.50. 

Another psychological study. In this one a man’s 
submerged standards and buried compulsions rise 
and he becomes aware of the conflict between his 
living and his actual values. How Rayney finds him- 
self and fights the forces of modern life is an absorb- 
ing tale. 


Valley Boy. By THEopoRE Pratt. Duell, Sloan & 

Pearce. Pp. 331. $2.50. 

By the author of Mr. Winkle Goes to War. An 
appealing, humorous story of a lonesome eleven- 
year-old boy. Neglected by his parents, he turns for 
companionship to a neighbor and to a pet sea lion. 
The scene is laid in the San Fernando Valley. 


Proving Ground: A Novel of Civil War Days in the 
North. By LEoNE LowpEN. McBride. Pp. 455. 
$3.00. End maps. 

In Indiana were both southern and northern 
sympathizers. When the state was invaded by 
southern troups the conflict was bitter. In the back- 
ground are Morgan the Raider, Missionary Ridge, 
etc. The author grew up in this region and these 
tragic events lived in the memories of her kinsfolk. 
Long. 


Sub Rosa: The O.S.S. and American Espionage. By 
STEWARD Atsop and THOMAS BRADEN. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2.50. 

Out of their own experiences the authors have 
written of the varied activities carried out by the 
Office of Strategic Services. They also stress the role 
of the peacetime service which will succeed it. 


The River Jordan: Being an Illustrated Account of 
Earth’s Most Storied River. By NELSON GLUECK. 
Westminster Press. Pp. 268. $3.50. 

By the director of the American School of Orien- 
tal Research, Jerusalem. Handsomely illustrated with 
photographs, end maps. A treasure trove of informa- 
tion and historical lore of the ancient past. “And so 
it is that we study the Jordan with astonishment 
and awe, for there, to use the language of religious 
experience, miracles were made manifest.’”’ Written 
with vigorous, illuminating simplicity. Excellent 
type. 

Carousel: A Musical Play. By RicHARD RODGERS 
and OscaR HAMMERSTEIN II. Based on FERENC 

Mo.nAr’s Liliom. Knopf. Pp. 178. $2.50. 
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The scene has been shifted from modern Hungary 
to the New England coast of the 1870’s and 1880’s, 
but the essence of the fantasy remains the same. 


Woman as a Force in History: A Study in Traditions 
and Realities. By Mary R. BEARD. Macmillan. 
Pp. 369. $3.50. 

In her Preface, Mrs. Beard says that this volume 
is a study making no claim to an all-embracing ful- 
ness or to philosophic completeness. It is a study 
(but it is much more) of the tradition that women 
were a “subject sex,” a tradition that, she says, has 
exercised a tyrannical power for almost a hundred 
years. “Women have been a force in the making of 
history.” 


The True Woodrow Wilson: Crusader for Democracy. 
By Haro_p GARNET Brack. Introduction by 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. Revell. Pp. 270. $3.00. 
Detailed, impartial, well-rounded study of all 

phases of Wilson’s life and career, with some em- 

phasis upon the mistakes we made at the close of 

World War I. Colonel House says, “‘No life of Wil- 

son yet written has pleased me more.” 


And Another Thing. By HOwARD Sprinc. Harper. 

Pp. 265. $2.50. 

By the author of Fame Is the Spur, Hard Facts, 
etc. Spring asserts that Christians are far from living 
according to the teachings of Christ. He writes of his 
own search for moral values. Twice he has borne 
arms, but he repudiates the rationalization of war 
as a holy cause. “I believe that the basic power of the 
universe is not force, but love . . . . whether Democ- 
racy cares to acknowledge it or not . . . . [the world] 
is increasingly swayed by a few hands on the keys.” 


In the Name of Sanity. By RAYMOND Swine. Harper. 
$1.00. 

The story (broadcasts compiled) of the atomic 
bomb and its political background. The Introduction 
is a plea for world government as an alternative 
to world suicide. 


Man-Eaters of Kumaon. By Jim Corsett. Oxford. 

Pp. 233. $2.00. 

A vivid, exciting story of personal experiences in 
the far northern provinces of India, where occasional 
man-eating tigers terrorize the villages. Interesting 
glimpses of Indian life. 


Over to You: Ten Stories of Flyers and Flying. By 
RoaLp Dani. Reynal & Hitchcock. Pp. 182. 
$2.50. 

Firsthand account of flying experiences, collected 
by one concerned with their psychological effect 
upon the flyers, gallant boys from every station in 


life. 


Yankee Storekeeper. By R. E. Gouin. Whittlesey. 
Pp. 195. $2.50. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 





Four decades of life in Somerset County, Maine, 
as a shrewd Yankee storekeeper lived it and ob- 
served other people. Wise, humorous, and nostalgic. 


Skinny Angel. By THELMA JONES. Whittlesey. 

Pp. 334. $2.75. 

Mother moved with her teacher husband from 
one midwestern college to another, “passing rich” 
on “soup-bone salaries.’”? But mother had a sense of 
humor, boundless sympathy, and social integrity. 
Her husband had a vision of better education in 
America and became an authority on consolidated 
schools and rural education. 


Intimations of Eve. By VArpIs FISHER. Vanguard. 

Pp. 331. $2.75. 

This volume is third of a group titled ““The Testa- 
ment of Man,” dealing with the development of 
man. Darkness and the Deep and The Golden Rooms 
are previous volumes. Man learned to live in caves 
warmed by fire. He feared an invisible world and 
ghosts. Now matriarchy and magic emerge. The goat 
is domesticated; the wolf already has become the 
dog. There are signs that the hunter may become a 
thinker—and so dominate the family. 


Good-bye, Son, and Other Stories. By JANET LEwIs. 

Doubleday. Pp. 202. $2.00. 

A mother sees a young American soldier on his 
way to the front and recognizes him as her dead 
young son grown to maturity. Through the years she 
has met the lad in other situations and watched him 
grow to manhood. Not at all morbid; beautiful, and 
written in distinguished prose. 


The Man Who Watched the Trains Go By. By 
GEORGE SIMENON. Translated from the French 
by STuaRT GILBERT. Reynal & Hitchcock. Pp. 
195. $2.50. 

Kees Popinga was a typical, middle-aged, good 
citizen in a small Dutch town. Never would he have 
been called a man with an imagination and thwarted 
desires. Destiny gave him the opportunity to break 
completely with his respectable past and to turn to the 
gaiety of the bright lights of Paris. A psychiatric 
study. Excellent. 


Delta Wedding. By Evupora WE tTy. Harcourt. 

Pp. 247. $2.75. 

The name of the train was the Yellow Dog; the 
day, September 10, 1923. Laura McRaven, mother- 
less nine-year-old, was on her way to the Shellmound 
plantation, the home of her mother’s people. Her 
seventeen-year-old cousin Dabney was to be mar- 
ried. A lovable, sympathetic, seven-day story of a 
gay, irresponsible family and their many relatives, 
told by a distinguished stylist. 


Ruler’s Morning. By JosEPH GEORGE HitTrEc. Intro- 
duction by CHRISTINE WESTON. Harper. Pp. 281. 
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The young author looks upon India as his 
adopted country. These short stories are unusual in 
mood and atmosphere. Many of them reveal the 
tragedy of the Eurasian and the puzzled British 
Colonial facing the rising national consciousness of 
contemporary India. End maps. 


One World or None. Edited by DEXTER MASTERS. 

Whittlesey. $1.00. 

Distinguished scientists, including five Nobel 
Prize winners, have contributed to this report on the 
nature and future of atomic power and the need for 
world co-operation in its control. Readable, very 
important. 


My Father Who Is on Earth. By Joun Lioyp 
Wricat. Putnam. $3.50. 
An intimate, witty, affectionate biography of a 
famous architect by his son. Photographs and deco- 
rations by father and son. 


A Frenchman Must Die. By Kay Boyte. Simon & 
Schuster. $2.50. 
The distinguished author of Avalanche writes of 
fascism in France. 


Western World: A Study of the Forces Shaping Our 
Time. By Royce Brier. Doubleday. Pp. 272. 
$2.50. 

“All civilizations have had a birth, a flowering, 
and a decline. What phase is to follow our six hun- 
dred years of development?” Brier says he has en- 
deavored to show how the “period of the Germanic 
wars” grew naturally from the roots of the past, and 
that if such roots persist, such a period must grow 
again. Important. 


Golden Earrings. By YOLANDA FOoLpES. Morrow. 
$2.50. 

An English colonel, forty-nine, escapes from a 
German prison camp, is taken into her cart by the 
gypsy Lidia, and travels across Europe. The Colonel 
is a very respectable married man and accepts her 
help on “an, er, merely friendly basis.” Rollicking, 
with all the charm of country lanes and camp fires— 
occasional alarms and tragic moments. 


Foretaste of Glory. By JESSE STUART. Dutton. $2.50. 
When the aurora borealis made a brilliant display 
in the heavens over Blakesburg, Kentucky, the 
townspeople felt sure the end of the world had come. 
Stuart has written cleverly of the reactions of indi- 
viduals and their deathbed (so they believed) con- 
fessions and repentances. Then morning came as 
usual—and that, too, brought reactions. 


The Fields. By CONRAD RICHTER. Knopf. $2.50. 

A sequel to The Trees; a family story of life in 
Ohio at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
How a brave, fine, uneducated mother brought up 
her family. Good. 


BOOKS 
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The Deep Mrs. Sykes. By GEORGE KELLY. French. 

Pp. 191. $200. 

A play by the author of the Pulitzer Prize winner 
Craig’s Wife. A penetrating analysis of an egotistical] 
woman. Mrs. Sykes believes she can read people’s 
minds—including her husband’s. Brilliant, witty 
dialogue. 


The Truth about Unions. By LEO HUBERMAN. 

Pamphlet Press. Pp. 87. $1.00. 

A labor expert, one who has been education di- 
rector of one union, a teacher in many, the labor 
editor of a newspaper, and at one time chairman 
of the department of social science at New College, 
Columbia University, here describes how unions are 
set up, who runs them, and how they function. The 
book’s value for an understanding of the position 
and growth of unions in a democratic society has 
been acclaimed by industrialists as well as by labor 
leaders, by educators, and by religious and political 
leaders. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


High Schools for Tomorrow. By DAN STILEs. 
Harper. Pp. 212. $2.50. 


The author has recently visited one thousand 
high schools in thirty states. He himself is a former 
high-school teacher. He believes that school pro- 
grams should reflect in miniature the typical life of 
communities, their work and their play. Many of 
the new, constructive, and sometimes startling in- 
novations which he found successfully functioning 
here and there he describes under such chapter head- 
ings as “Knowledge for Citizenship,” “That Old 
Bogey, Sex,” “Are Teachers People?” and “Motiva- 
tion and Grading.” 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. By GLENN Myers Brarr. Macmillan. 
Pp. 422. 

Designed to help teachers and administrators 
with concrete and practical suggestions for carrying 
out remedial programs. Planned also as a basic text 
for courses in diagnostic and remedial teaching in 
teacher-training schools. The first section deals with 
the problem of improving reading; the second, with 
remedial work in the areas of arithmetic, handwrit- 
ing, spelling, and English fundamentals; the third, 
with case work and preparations for remedial teach- 
ing. 


The Journalist’s Bookshelf. 4th ed. By R. E. 
WOLSELEY. Quill and Scroll Foundation, North- 
western University (339 E. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago). Pp. 133. $1.50. 

An annotated bibliography of journalism in the 
United States. This edition includes also an essay on 
“The Literature of Journalism.” Format: punched 
sheets ready for insertion in a binder. 











TEXTBOOK NEWS 





HUMOR OF AMERICA 


Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG and LEON MONES 


HIS is the first high-school reader to focus solely on American humor. It repre- 

sents the best of American humor as it has evolved throughout our literature. 
The book contains nearly one hundred selections arranged according to humorous 
types. Brief, informal, editorial comments analyze the form and technique of 
humorous expression, the sources of laughter, and the relation of humor to cultural 
and social life. The very nature of the subject matter provides a strong incentive 
for reading. Small 8vo, 475 pages. $1.60 


NEW NARRATIVES, Enlarged Edition 


Edited by BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS 


EACHERS of English everywhere are welcoming this new and enlarged edi- 

tion of a well-known collection of contemporary short stories. The remarkable 
success of the book has been due to the dramatic treatment and wide variety of 
themes dealt with; the great simplicity, directness, and clarity of language, which 
adapts the book for use with students who have reading difficulties; and the cleverly 
designed study aids and suggestions for written work. 12mo, 471 pages. $1.36 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


Edited by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


ERE is a book of stories that deeply interests high-school students because it 

centers attention on frequently occurring problems of school and college life. 
The stories deal with boy-and-girl relationships, student-parent conflicts, group 
pressure, sportsmanship, etc. Among the authors represented are William Allen 
White, John Galsworthy, Thomas Mann, and Stephen Vincent Benét. 8vo, 424 
pages. $1.40 


THE SPORTING GESTURE 


Edited by THOMAS L. STIX and FRANK A. SMERLING 


IGHT in line with present-day emphasis on fair play, this diversified collec- 

tion of outstanding short stories focuses interest on the “sporting gesture.”’ 
With two exceptions, a war incident and a submarine rescue, all of the stories 
have to do with sports—football, baseball, tennis, yachting, golf, racing, etc. 
The book provides a wealth of projects to aid students of varying ability in ab- 
sorbing the content of the stories, and applying the implications to their personal 
conduct. 12mo, 375 pages. Student’s Edition, $1.20 














D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 














Save by Ordering Now 


Before the Deadline for 
New Subscription Rates of 


FILM & RADIO 
GUIDE 





A 64-page Magazine for Visual Educators 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
if Ordered Betore July, 1946 Effective July 1, 1946 


One Year .............. 2.00 Each One Year .... 3.00 Each 
Two Years ............ 3.50 Each Two Years ..... 5.00 Each 
Three Years .......... 5.00 Each Three Yeors .. . 6.50 Each 


Less Than One Yeor 35c a Copy 








In Canada, add 50c a year; in forcign countries, add $1.00 a year. 





ORDER BLANK 


je) tley Wale). 7 Ge “ae ite iy wale), 7. iciliie) > Maire 
172 RENNER AVENUE NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 





@ @ Enter (or renew) my (our) order for..............subscription(s) to 
FILM & RADIO GUIDE for.......:...:year(s), beginning 

(Radio Course or "What Shall We Read About the Movies’ Free with 
2-year Subscriptions. Both Free with 3-year Subscriptions.) 


@ @ Send current issuc of ‘Film and Radio Guide,” 35c. 


re MB se 
the Movies,’ 25c. 


@ @ Send ‘Course of Study in Radio Appreciation,”’ 22 units, 50c. 
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NORTH CAROLINA continues 


as a leader in the procession! 


Here is another exclusive -basal adoption 
effective for all high schools 
in the state for 


TRESSLER’S 


ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


Fourth Edition 


Course One Two Three Four 


* 


J.C. Tressler holds an extraordinary position in American classrooms. 
At a conservative estimate, forty million children have been influ- 
enced in the past ten or fifteen years by the Tressler English in Action 
texts—a complete cumulative program for grades three through 
twelve. The books are now moving into their tenth million. 


xx*r* 


Have you seen the new “Heath Portrait,” Tressler in Action? Write 
to our nearest office for your free copy of this lively biographical 
sketch. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 





















